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$100,000.00 was earned for the underprivileged 
children fund in 1945 by KIWANIS Sponsored Ford 
Candy Ball Gum Machines, representing 130 Kiwanis 
Clubs in the United States. 


Write for our booklet “Sharing the Profits the 
Fe dway” which will illustrate how the Fordway, 
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WHAT DOES RUSSIA WANT? 


OVIET 
nation of 


Russia is the adolescent 
the 


Once this is appreciated, it will 


post-war 


be much easier to understand the com- 


plex and _ seemingly contradictory 
motives behind her present expansionist 
policy, a policy that is causing justifiable 
apprehension throughout the world. 

In seeking to understand Russia’s 
motives—and thus her acts—we Amer- 
The 
The 


second is the assumption that because 


icans suffer from two difficulties. 


first is the use of too much logic. 


one motive is present, a second, par- 
ticularly if it is logically inconsistent 
with the first, must be absent. 
Americans frequently debate whether 
the Soviet Union’s present aggressive 
diplomacy is based on fear, and a con- 
sequent quest for security, or whether 
imperialism, either 
both, 
taken for its own sake. Another frequent 


it is expansionist 
political or economic or under- 
question is whether the world is con- 
fronted by a rise of expansionist Rus- 
sian nationalism which attempts to 
encompass all the Slav states, or whether 
we are still dealing with a Communist 
missionary urge, seeking to spread Com- 
munist doctrine wherever it can. 
Actually all 
underlie 


four or five of these 


current Russian ex- 
pansionism. Logically Russian Nation- 
alism and Pan-slavism, which are local, 
are the opposite of evangelical Com- 
munism which at least aspires to be 
international and universal. Again, a 
diplomacy based on fear and the quest 
for security would seem the reverse of 
a diplomacy based on aggressive im- 
perialism undertaken for its own sake. 

Logic, however, has very little to do 
with the motivation of adolescents. 
Take the traits that come with adoles- 
cence in the life of the human individual. 
First there 
greatly increased physical power. This 


is a sudden awareness of 





world. 


By Clifton M. Utley 


is accompanied by a restlessness and a 
desire to throw the new power around 
a bit, partly so that the adolescent can 
demonstrate to himself that he has it. 
This brings an increase in certain phys- 
ical appetites (adolescents are great 
eaters) and in spite of the new found 
strength there is inherent in adolescence 
a whole complex of fears and insecuri- 
ties and often a feeling that the rest of 
the world, particularly the grownups, 
are hostile and against one. There is 
also a strong missionary urge, and the 
development of an intense personal 
pride. 

Now look at Russia today. There is 
the sudden awareness of vast new 
strength and of greater power to come. 
The Russians know that on the morrow 
of World War II there are only two 
supremely great powers—the Soviet 
Union and the United States. Germany 
and Japan which formerly checked Rus- 
sia no longer count. Russia can use 
troops in Iran, Manchuria or elsewhere, 
without fear that Germany or Japan 
will attack. That in itself gives Russia 
new power to bring pressure in regions 
bordering on her present frontiers. As 
to the future, there is confidence inspired 
1935 


com- 


by population trends. Figures for 
to 1939, the last years for which 
parable statistics are available for both 
the United States and 
Soviet birth rate of about 44 for each 


Russia, show a 


thousand of population, compared with 


a United States birth rate of approx- 


Russia is merely suffering 
from the growing pains and 


the fears of adolescence— 
she needs our disciplining. 


per thousand. Population 
experts estimate the Soviet Union will 


million inhabitants by 1970 


imately 17 


have 250 
at which time we are expected to have 
around 150 million. 

Thus, aware of her new found power 
and of greater power to come, Russia 
today shows a tendency to throw her 
new found weight around a bit in a 
sort of inchoate expansionism—imperi 
alism if one will. There is the adoles 
cent’s rising appetite -the desire for oil 
to feed the growing Soviet body. There 
is also a growing nationalism, or Pan- 
the the 
adolescent, and the missionary urge- 
the urge to Wit 
ness what is now going on in Rumania 


slavism, personal pride of 


extend Communism. 


and Bulgaria. 
\bove all 


insecurities, 


the adolescent 
the 


that the grownups—the other nations— 


there are 


fears, and conviction 


are hostile to Russia. 

All of these factors underlie present 
Russian policy, even though some are 
logically inconsistent with others. Un- 
the : 


these often contradictory motives, Soviet 


less one understands presence ot 
policy will be very difficult to under- 
stand. 

Many Americans fail to appreciate 
the genuineness of Soviet fears, and the 
degree to which these fears contribute 
to the present Soviet policy of -expan- 
sion. Actually, there are at least six 
reasons why the Soviet Union today 
fears the rest of the world. 

The first goes back to World War I. 
On the morrow of that war, the western 
Allies, including the United States, and 
France, and also Japan, which was more 
or less on our side that time, all inter 
vened in Russia with a primary view to 
throwing out the then newly created 
Intervention failed, 


To 


Soviet government. 
but it wasn’t for lack of trying. 


gether, these interventions, which in 
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Polish venture into Russia in 
1920, contributed to the never ending 
Soviet fear of the West, to the fear that 


way we will try to intervene 


cluded a 


itl sore 
again to throw out the Soviet regime. 

\ second historical fear, which un- 
derlies much of Moscow’s current ambi- 


tions in Iran and the Orient, is the So- 


viet realization that Russia lost World 
War I and almost lost World War II 
to a substantial extent because of inade- 
quate access to the sea. In the first 


world war, Russia was completely beat 
en. In that war she had completely in- 
adequate access to the sea. In the second 
world war Russia was saved by the fact 
that America and Britain together con- 
trolled the Iranian Persian Gulf ports 
and so were able, but just barely, to 


keep a stream of war supplies flowing 


to Russia through Iran, and = also 
through Archangel and Murmansk on 
the north. Consequently, the lesson 


borne home to Russia through two wars 
is that in the future she had better have 
control of routes of access to the sea if 
she is to be more secure against defeat. 

\ third Soviet the 
western Europe’s industry, and is inten- 


fear is fear of 
sified by the fact that the same steps that 
will give the west of Europe future se- 
curity against Germany will not give 
equal security to the Soviet Union. Mos- 
the 


western Europe being rearranged. Some 


cow today sees industrial bloc of 


German factories are being moved to 


France or Belgium. Key industries, as, 
for example, ball bearings, are now de- 
nied to Germany and by such rearrange- 
ment, France, Belgium, the Netherlands 
and Britain are supposed to get security 
against a future attack by a renascent 
Germany. Such measures unfortunately 
can give little security to the east—to 


Russia. 


Fears an Alliance 


To the suspicious Soviet mind there 
is always the possibility that France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands and Germany 
might one day decide to join with Ger- 
many in a future attack on Russia, with 
the 
In this event the French, or one of the 


Britain perhaps aiding attackers. 


others could supply Germany with 
needed amounts of critical materials, and 
the production of the whole immensely 
powerful west-of-Europe industrial bloc 
could be hurled against the Soviet Union 
in a new war. 

In the Orient, another Russian fear 
unquestionably arises from our occupa- 
tion of Okinawa, for Okinawa is very 
near to Russian territory. It could be 
used as a base to bomb Soviet Siberia. 


A fifth Soviet fear is the atomic 
bomb. 
Sixth and last, there must be. still 


another fear—the Soviet government’s 
fear of the Russian people. The Soviet 
people have undoubtedly suffered more 
than most, and the living standard from 
which they started, and which has been 
greatly further depressed by the war, 
was lower than most other nations’ to 
begin with. In the circumstances it is 
natural to expect the Soviet people to 
their 


begin making demands on gov 


ernment for a few more of the good 


things of life—things the crippled So 
viet economy will doubtless have diffi 
culty in providing in the near future. 

One the Govern- 
ment to the the 
Soviet people, and to induce them to 


way for Russian 


divert attention of 
accept less, is to inspire fear of what 


foreign nations may attempt against 
Russia. This, in effect, means preach- 


ing guns instead of butter. 


A Frightened Child 

Given all these fears, some completely 
justified, some less so, but all very real, 
it is easy to see that fear in Russia, as 
in the adolescent, is one very real basis 
of her policy. 

From these fears, and also from the 
other policy bases mentioned, what Rus 


sia wants is fairly clear. She wants Iran 


oil as a minimum program, but that is 


an absolute minimum. She also wants 


control of Iran for two other reasons. 


First, control of Iran would give her 
least 
Gulf 


possession or at deminance of 


Iranian Persian ports. Moscow 
feels possession of those ports would 
make the U.S.S.R. 


ond, dominance of 


more secure. Sec 
Iran would permit 
Russian troops on Iranian soil to line up 
along the Turk and Iraq frontiers, there 
to carry on the war of nerves against 
those two nations, with a view to knock- 
ing Turkey out of the western nations’ 
orbit. Once this were achieved, Turkey 
could be put under a satellite regime, 
like Poland, and Russia would then con- 
trol the Dardanelles—another access to 


which would make her feel 


In the Far East, Moscow 


the 


sea, 
more secure. 
clearly wants as complete control of 
Manchuria as she can get. 

Are these the limits of tangible Soviet 
desires? No one can say. It is improb- 
able that a nation, any more than an 
individual, has absolute limits to his de- 
sires. The easier it is to get things, the 
more he is going to want. If the diffi- 
culties in getting things are great, he 
may be satisfied with less. 

This writer does not believe that the 
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Russians are out for worldwide con- 
quest, as were the Germans. Yet he can 
see how they could become so, if their 
expansionist desires were continuously 
satisfied without opposition, and par- 
ticularly if Soviet treaty violations were 
continuously accepted and_ condoned. 
This is the more true, since the accep- 
tance and condoning of such violations 
would destroy the faith of the pledged 
word on which the United Nations Or- 
ganization is based, and would wreck 
the UNO, returning the world to the 
complete rule of the jungle, and _ in- 
evitable future war. 

Thus the policy of the United States, 
where Russia is concerned, must be 
based on a nicely balanced combination 
of strength and understanding. There 
must be understanding of the legitimate 
basis of many Soviet fears, and an effort 
to help the Soviet Union in any legiti- 
mate measures designed to overcome and 
to remove the basis for these fears. 

At the same time there cannot be un- 
limited acceptance of any unilateral So- 
viet acts, particularly when such acts 
violate the rights of smaller nations, and 
infringe existing treaties. The pursuit 
of American policy between the two 
limits set down will not be easy, and it 
will be the more difficult in consequence 
of the mercurial tendencies in American 
public opinion, which alternately ideal- 
izes Russia as the great paragon of vir- 
acts 

the 


tue, and then when her trespass 


on our interests, dammns Soviet 


Union as the font of all evil. 


The Issue Remains Open 


Russia is neither. She is a healthy 
adolescent, and like the human adoles- 
cent, she is out for all she can get with- 
out too much immediate concern for the 
As the 


adolescent, the task of bringing her to 


rights of others. with human 
maturity consists of combining real un- 


derstanding with necessary restraints. 
The task won’t be any easier than that 
of raising our children, but, as with 
the 


great. The main thing to keep in mind 


children, rewards for success are 


now is that the issue of the future is 
open. There is no necessary certainty 
of future war with Russia. Neither is 
there any assurance we will forever live 
in peace with her. It depends partly on 
Russia, and partly on the success with 
which we understand the complex Rus- 
sian motives and objectives described 
herein, and on the skill with which we 
conduct our diplomacy within the limits 
suggested. The important thing is that 
we have our chance. The future is not 


foreordained. It depends on us. 
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Morher Makes the Grade 






HEN Mother’s Day comes 

around we are likely to 

think of that little old lady 
in a black dress and a lace cap who is 
known the world over as “Whistler’s 
Mother.” I have always had a suspi- 
cion—utterly unfounded—that Whistler 
never succeeded in persuading his 
mother to sit down long enough to have 
her portrait painted until she was very 
old and feeble. If she was anything like 
most mothers, that certainly was true. 

The typical American mother (and 
let us not forget she is a wife as well) 
is not a quiet lady sitting with folded 
hands. Of that we are sure. But be- 
yond that, she and ‘everyone else is 
slightly confused as to what she is and 
where she is going. 

Take a look at some of the things 
that are expected of her. Our ideals 
are determined to a great extent by 
catch-words. So Mother, Model 1946, 
often feels she should look something 
like Greer Garson, or at least Irene 
Dunne. If she is 50, she is expected to 
look 40. If she is 40, she should look 25. 

She should have the proper domestic 
accomplishments. She must be at least 
a good enough cook so that her chil- 
dren can boast, later on, about the pies 
that mother used to make. She must be 
reasonably good, too, at the other house- 
hold arts which today include a smat- 


sgn -conegaaeaeimaa s 
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tering of bookkeeping, sewing, garden- 
ing and child psychology; and at least 
a bowing acquaintance with plumbing, 
nursing and stationary and electrical 
engineering. 

She must remember enough lore from 
her own girl scout days to be an asset 
in the out-of-doors. Neither should she 
be a drag in the family badminton game. 

Sut accomplishments in her own home 
are definitely not the entire story. She 
has obligations in the community too. 
She must be ready at the ring of the 
phone to bake five dozen cup cakes or 
take part in a program for the Church 
Guild or the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. She must know whom to vote for, 
and why, come election time. 

And of course, she is always a charm- 
ing hostess to Dad’s friends and the 
children’s. 

Probably most important of all, she 
must never appear to be busy or bossy. 
She must always have time to tie a shoe 
lace, explain why the puppy died, find 
the missing fishing tackle, or listen sym- 


We think Mother is the 
one we honor once each 
year, but actually she 
promotes the day for us. 


By Mrs. Walter R. Neisser 


PRESIDENT, THE ASSOCIATION FOR FAMILY LIVING 





pathetically to how unreasonable the 
Dean of Girls or the OPA has been— 
depending on which member of the fam- 
ily has had a bad time that day. 

For mother is, really—and here is her 
biggest and most unchanging job—the 
morale officer of the family. You will 
recall that remarkable woman, Ma Joad, 
in the “Grapes of Wrath.” Steinbeck 
tells us that while Ma’s courage kept 
up, the family could go on, but if she 
ever faltered, they were lost. 

Vinnie Day in “Life with Father” 
was a different sort, but was a pretty 
good mother, too. The household re- 
volved around Father, still, when Mother 
became ill and took to her bed, Father 
indignantly insisted that such a thing 
couldn’t happen! He needed Mother 
around to see to his comfort! Even he 
was lost without her. 

Setting the emotional tone, keeping 
up people’s courage has always been 
the core of her job, and if her heart has 
sometimes ached, she could always blame 
it on her feet. 

Today, there are in addition, pulls in 
various directions. No matter what she 
is doing, she is not sure she is really 
on the right track. The world holds up 
widely differing standards for her. On 
the one hand, there is the point of view 

(Continued on page 36) 











OW big and fat will your white 
elephant of 1950 be? 

It all depends on how fool 
ishly vou feed your white elephant 
today ! 

For example, the small restaurant 
owner sees people pass him by, because 
his 15 seats are filled. He goes boom 
crazy and finances a 100 seat beanery. 
Comes 1950, the boom is over, and that 
expanded space becomes a white ele 
phant to leer at him and his bank book 

\ city enlarges its airport, aiming at 
1990, and does a rush business today, 
but will the slow-up prove a_ white 
elephant, say in 1950; 

Or the citv, realizing money is easy 


to get from the public in its spending 


~ 


spree, hires an expensive architect and 


city planner, and erects a Grand Central 


\uditorium 


It looks gleaming white 
and pretty and progressive today, be 
cause it is filled with boom screwy 
conventioneers. But in 1950 will that 
gleaming building be a gleaming white 
elephant to the tax pavers, because the 
present City Fathers over-built, over- 
expanded, in an endeavor to beat some 
nearby competitive city? 

lake Dallas and Fort Worth. They 
are 30 miles apart, and the ideal spot 
lor an airport is half-way between the 
two cities. Will they agree on where 
to build? Nope, 


world’s largest airport; they won't let 


Dallas wants the 


Little Cow Town be ahead of them; 
and Cow Town, well, they now have 
their own airport project underway. 


Two big airports within 30 miles of 


each other—ask the airlines, who spend 


gasoline going up and coming down, 


what they think of this foolishness. 
Living up with the Joneses is a fad 


today. Mrs. Jones 


washing -machine, but easy money can 


never dreamed of a 


e 
from the war plant, so she buys on 
\ good idea; but then she buys 10 other 
new gadgets, and soon finds herself over 
her head, and wondering what to do 
with her white elephants 

Buy—but don’t over buy, based on 
today’s present ease to earn money. It 
will be harder in 1950. If you over buy 
today, you will have elephants in 1950, 
because you tried to live up to the 
Joneses in 1946. 

Mr. Brown is making big dough to 
day, so he puts down payments on 
inflated property, builds an_ inflated 
home with inflated green lumber, and 
then the boom disappears and so does 
the value of his property. Will his green 
lumber and substitute materials become 
a personal white elephant for him in 
1950? Most likely. 

Then there is that fellow from the 
auto plant where they are working top 
time, and he shows up with an air 
plane, and finds it fun, for the time 


being. But can he afford it in 1950? 


We're “boom happy” today 
but it can’t last forever. 
Conservation now may save 


a bad headache tomorrow. 
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By Elmer Wheeler 
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Chat colonel chap from the air forces 
is back. On terminal leave. Mone 
saved up from three years overseas 
vhere he couldn't spend it. Boy, what 
a spree he is on. “Take a $45 a week 
job like I had before I went over?” Not 
this fellow. “I’m used to big money 
now.” He gets a position with big 
money that sounds good, but by 1950 
he finds it was just a temporary boom 
time job, and he helps form the apple 
line. That $45 steady job looks good 
to him now. 

\nother farsighted fellow who took 
that steady $45 a week 10b, now finds 
it is paving him $75, and in 1950, with 
the depression on, that is a lot of good 
money. 

Then there is the fellow, or girl, who 
worked himself to a top job in the 
store, grocery, jewelry, hardware, etc., 
and figures now is the time to “get into 
business for myself.” He opens up his 
own restaurant, shoe store or garage, 
and is flooded with happy boom-time 
business He buys two desks, one for 
each foot, then sits back and congratu- 
lates himself on being so “farsighted.” 
Crash! the boom recedes suddenly, like 
the tide, and from under the crash you 
see this nearsighted guy look up at a 
white elephant sitting on his cash 
register. 

With hat humbly in hand, he asks 
for his old job, but somebody else, more 
farsighted, has the job, and is doing 
well, finding that small money over a 
long period of time is better than big 


money over a short period of time. 
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White elephants of 1950! Run around 
that corner and see if one is patiently 
munching hay, waiting for you to let 
White ele- 
phants staring at so many nearsighted 


the boom go to your head. 


people today who think the gravy train 
is endless, that the flow of money is 
limitless. 

Wages going up. Eighteen per cent 
here, 15 per cent there—more money, 


bulging pocketbooks, big and_ bigger 
cigars, big and bigger fools, fat and 
fatter marking 


time. 


white elephants just 
Then comes the day when everyone 
owns a radio, a new car, four new tires, 


a new home, a new refrigerator, five 
new suits, and 15 new white shirts, and 
soap chips. all 


boxes ot nylons, and 


over the kitchen. Factories slow down. 
Wages go down. Ten per cent cuts 
“SO We can keep the plant voing.” 


\pple 


helped win the war, 


again 
Depression lines. Signs: “J 
please vive mea 
job to support my five children.” 

The whole thing all over again, and 
the poor nearsighted saps are all caught 
once more in the trap ot boom screwy 
good times ot 1946, and white elephants 
are for sale all over the town, including 
that Fair 


be ahead of that town nearby. 


Grounds the city put up to 


The restaurant owner sells his two 
desks, 


nickel 


cigars, and attends talks on salesman- 


and smokes three for a 
ship again; he tips his hat very pleasant- 
ly once more to the banker down the 
street. 

That high hat nylon sales girl, that 
officious clerk with his white shirts, 
that grocer who kept the soap under 
the counter where cigarettes used to be 
(remember ?), all become nice to you— 
but, will it be too late in 1950? 

Would it be better to do it now in 


1946, so that in 1950 you won't find 





"Special tonight for you at $2.50." 





"Take a $45 a week job... ?" 


yourself with a white elephant on your 
hands ? 

That parking attendant who laughed 
in 1946 when you showed him the dent 
in your fenders, in 1950 will be outside 
PARKING 


waving a large sign saying: 


ALL DAY FOR A DIME—WE WATCH YOUR 
FENDERS ! 

That hotel clerk who enjoyed wise 
cracking in 1946 about lack of rooms, 


now helps carry your bag to that corner 


room, special tonight for you at 
$2.50.” He can’t afford improvements 
in 1950. Today he doesn’t bother be- 
cause, they'll sleep in any old rat 


trap you give ’em.” 
White elephants and 


who can't see them! 


myopic fools 


That city trying to out-Jones a near 
by city, going after ‘‘a million people 
by 1950” doesn't realize that these same 
million people will boomerang’ on 
people. 

More people, the more lines for res 
taurants, more lines for laundry service, 
more lines for theaters. “I used to be 
able to say hello to people up and down 
the street, now the city is too big. | 
know no one.” 

Cities with mayors and city councils 
that have hyperthyroid ambitions. They 
build the biggest city—and find it the 
least friendly city. 

The bigger the city, the less friend 
Maybe Old 


Cow Town has the right idea after all: 


liness, the less personality. 
large, yes, but only large 
Build, yes, but 


keep ’em 
enough to be friendly. 
not to a point where the lure of future 
wealth clouds around the white ele- 
phants that will 


town. 


spring up all over 

Go after that new job, sure; open up 
your own business, swell, but not based 
on today’s boom-screwy public with its 


pockets lined with war gold. Before 
you hesitate to take that $45 job, figure 
where you will be in 1950 with that $100 
a week job; see if the city can support 
another store, when those regular stores 
get back into big advertising campaigns 
once more, 

One ad saying, “Alarm clocks fixed 
in three days,” over-flows your busi 
ness today; but what will happen when 
the new alarm clocks come out. 

“We repair radios in five days,” gets 
that young fellow, who broke away from 
downtown 
But will he hold it in 1950? 


You must ask yourself these questions 


the big store, plenty of 


business. 


before you toss aside small paying jobs, 
or decide to expand, or plan to go into 
competition with the company _ that 
taught you your trade. 

Don’t get me wrong and stop progress 
completely because you fear you will 
have a white elephant on your hands 
That is not my idea. My idea is that 
vou should weigh all facts and figures 
before you do anything in boom-happy 
1946. 

Sure, there will be many young as 
sistants who will open up their own shoe 
stores, and continue to grow in 1950, 
because they had a sure market before 
they stepped out on their own. 


Many 


bands still 


name 
1959, 


headwaiters will find 
attracting people in 
because there was a genuine market for 
another big dining room; but, that 
headwaiter with the velvet rope bette1 
1946 to. say, 


“Reservations only, sorry,” or he might 


not be too hasty in 


find that velvet rope tied around his 
own neck, and that of a white elephant 
in 1950. 

New hotels, new restaurants, new 
stores, are now in the plans by big 
money groups, and while today they are 

Continued on page 40) 





“that velvet rope tied around his own 
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done to preserve it, we may well stand 
to lose what we have built up over the 
years and what only recently we fought 
with arms to preserve! 

Yes, ours has been a “free society.” 
But what do we mean by that? Is it 
just a term we associate almost un- 
consciously with such other terms as 
“democracy” and “freedom”? Or is it 
something virile and far-reaching—ac- 
tualy a way of life—which seeks to 
establish and preserve those conditions 
under which we may utilize to the ut- 
most the enormously diversified abilities 
and talents of all our citizens? 

Let me give you my own definition 
of a free society. I have already sug- 
gested it, for it is that kind of society 
which will promote the fullest possible 
material, intellectual and _ spiritual 
growth of all individuals within it. By 
a free society I mean one in which all 
proposals, whether they pertain to in- 
dividual or collective action, are judged 
not by their impact upon a given group 
but their impact upon the individual 
citizen. If that is the kind of free 
society in which you, too, believe, then 
it behooves us to promote a wider un- 
derstanding of it and to make clear to 
all how it works and how necessary it 
is that we fight to maintain it. 

There can be no free society, how- 
ever, without a free economy, and there 
can be no free economy without a 
private enterprise system which more 
than anything else makes possible the 
maximum utilization of individual initia- 
tive and ability. 

What characterizes a free economy ? 
Primarily, we know that it is a dynamic, 
not a static, economy. We know that 
since 1900 America has done more to 
raise the living standards of its people 
than has any other nation on earth. We 
know that only six per cent of the 
world’s population lives in America, but 
that this six per cent produces fully 25 
per cent of the world’s goods. Such a 
production record is no accident, but the 
mighty achievement of a people free, 
industrious and vigorous. 

We know that our economy is 
dynamic because 90 per cent of all en- 
terprise in the United States is carried 
on by private concerns and individuals. 
It is enterprise which has been estab- 
lished by private initiative, integrity, 
and downright hard work. It is further- 
more, the only kind of enterprise which 
can offer real incentives to both manage- 
ment and employees for working hard 
and thinking soundly. 

Because our economy is dynamic, 
however, there exists an element which 


The existence of a free 
society depends upon a 
free economy which some 
are attempting to revise. 


in the future must be far better con- 
trolled than it has in the past, and that 
is the tendency toward instability. 

Why the instability? Because in a 
free economy the market demand is it- 
self unstable. Everyone is free to deter- 
mine how much he wants to spend, 
what he wants to buy, and when he 
wants to buy. Instability increases with 
the standard of living, for when the liv- 
ing standard is at a mere subsistence 
level, people have little choice as to 
what they buy; and when the living 
standard is high, the greater is the 
choice of what may be bought and the 
higher the percentage of purchases 
which can be postponed. 

What can be done toward effecting 
greater stability so that some of the 
depressions of past years, can be 
avoided ? 


Suggests Better Planning 

First of all, let’s revise the tax sys- 
tem so that during good times a surplus 
may be accumulated to offset the lean 
years when probabilities for deficits are 
strongest. Let’s* plan for competition, 
not against it. Let’s insist that the Gov- 
ernment do everything possible to stimu- 
late small, new business ventures, that 
it remove artificial trade barriers which 
retard foreign trade, that it develop bet- 
ter credit controls, that it extend unem- 
ployment insurance to give more work- 
ers greater security, that it do a better 
job of timing public works programs, 
and that it make a genuine effort to cre- 
ate conditions under which private en- 
terprise can grow and prosper. 

These represent some of the broader 
issues for stabilizing our economy and 
without which no lasting management- 
business relations are possible. But 
there are others which can and must 
be approached with equal vigor. 

If you are an employer or manager, 
you owe it not only to yourself, but to 
your employees, to point out clearly and 
unmistakably that the profit motive 
which has been so bitterly attacked by 
some is the very thing which has stimu- 
lated our inventiveness and resourceful- 
ness. You owe your employees the will- 
ingness to sit with them at a conference 
table, to listen to their complaints and 
grievances and adjust them fairly. You 
will get nowhere by baiting labor lead- 
ers, by discouraging employees from 
joining a union if they so desire, or by 
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attacking the principle of collective bar- 
gaining. The latter prerogatives loom 
high among the advances of American 
labor, and they are not likely ever to be 
surrendered. 

If you are an employer or manager 
you are likewise in a key position to 
point out the responsibilities which em- 
ployees must bear in a free economy. 
Who better than you can bring home to 
them that their fight for greater rewards 
is justified only if, upon gaining them, 
their output and effciency are corre- 
spondingly increased? Who better than 
you can show employees that in spite 
of gilt-edged talk they cannot expect 
Government to guarantee full employ- 
ment for all when the Government itself 
supplies less than 10 per cent: of the 
jobs in this country? Who is in a bet- 
ter position than you to explain to em- 
ployees how jobs are born, to make clear 
to them that jobs come into being only 
through the production, distribution, and 
consumption of the commodities and 
services required to meet the diversified, 
endless demand of human existence? 
Who, if you are a manager or employer, 
is in a better position to demonstrate 
how many of the problems plaguing 
management-labor relations generally 
can be solved by providing employees 
within your own sphere with decent 
working conditions, by taking greater 
interest in their welfare and happiness 
and by instituting measures which will 
promote such ends? 

As community leaders, as representa- 
tives of business and the professions, 
as a closely-knit organization among 
yourselves and as members of other 
bodies, you can yet do more, for you 
have an outstanding opportunity for 
driving home the realization that any 
group — including government itself — 
exists not for its own interests but for 
the interests of the people as individuals. 

Let us remember that prosperity can- 
not be restricted to business or labor or 
agriculture or to any other particular 
group. There can be no true prosperity 
for these unless there is prosperity for 
all. The thought should not be that 
“what helps business helps you,” but 
that “what helps you as an individual 
helps business.” That same attitude ap- 
plies to all groups of our society. 

To ignore the soundness of such rea- 
soning will be to invite further clashes 
among our major groups and the ulti- 
mate inevitable result: the surrender of 
our free economy to a state-controlled 
order which is the very negation of the 
principles we are fighting to maintain. 
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The crowd attests to the popularity of Grand Central Market. 
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By William O; Harris 
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f] pace accon dates five grocery market comes from as far away as Wis 
tores, ten meat markets, 20 fruit consin and there are 200 varieties on 
getabl tand 16 delicatessens, sale. 
en bakeries, five fish and poultry mat The average daily foot traffic gives 
kets, six restaurants and several drug the market the aspect of a county fair 
and specialty store \nd its general interesting not only to the management 
manager since 1939 ] been Kiwanian but evidently to the shopper who seems 
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jeach has to dispose of about fifteen during the war, forcibly attacked t 
tons of refuse from market stalls every obtain scarce articles such as meat, but 
night, keep. 550 proprietor: ind em- ter and some fruits. No, the market 
ployees happy and quarrel-free, and wor- does not sell nylons! 
ry about the public liability of 50,000 Shoppers come from as far away as 
customers who mill about the aisles Santa Monica, 20 miles west, Long 


daily in search of variety in their food Beach, 20 miles south, and the San 
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Fernando Valley, 20 miles north. And 
the market, by the way, is in downtown 
LA! Beach Lyon says that price is a 
heavy influence on purchasers, but wide 
selection, certain specialties and the eye- 
appeal of colorful presentation are other 
important drawing points. One of the 


THE STORY BEHIND THE CLASSIFICATION NUMBER 28 


poultry markets has featured the scien- 
tifically developed 4-B turkey, which 
has answered the American housewife’s 
appeal for enough white meat to serve 
both the guests and the family at the 
Thanksgiving feast. 

The market is one of the first to oper- 
ate on the competitive basis—that is, 
with more than one of each department 
and with individual proprietorships. 
There are seventy merchants represent- 
ed in the Grand Central Public Market, 
all competing for the $35,000,000 spent 
annually over its counters. 

\ll produce is inspected by the City 
Health Department twice each day. The 
first inspection is at the wholesale 
houses. The second is made at the point 
of sale in the market itself and at the 
special request of the management, who 
is proving to the market buyers that 
high quality and low price can go hand 
in hand when there is the opportunity 


to sell in volume. 


‘he administrative overhead, consist- 
ing of a market manager, his two as 
sistants, an advertising manager, audi- 
tor, bookkeeper and some 25 to 30 jani 
tor and garbage haulers, are ever alert 
to the needs and service of the public, 
as well as+the merchants and clerks. 
The management is not in the mer- 
chandising business but acts only as 
landlord and, by lease, controls mer- 
chandising activities, such as advertis 
ing and complaints, and handles all floor 
janitor work and garbage removal in 
order that these activities may be co- 
ordinated and expedited. Lighting, hot 
and cold water, and other utilities are 
handled by the owners. No heat is used 
in the market. Refrigeration is pur 
chased from a public utility. 

While the general manager of this 
interesting food center is in fact a 
rather modest fellow, Kiwanians have 
felt his presence and note his 98 per cent 
club attendance. They have noticed, too, 
that he has.a calm that accompanies 
progressive management. He tells us 
that the secret of this is to employ com 
petent lieutenants, qualified beyond ques 
tion of doubt, who will carry on whether 
(Continued on page 38) 
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HE world has become a com- 
munity, and the question is no 
whether it is one, but 
whether it is going to be a good one 


longer 


or a bad one. 

Let us begin with a local community. 
To make it a good community, we need 
not only a good plan for the local gov- 
ernment, but we need also good local 
citizens who can implement the plan. 
He who says that only a plan is needed 
and good local citizens are unnecessary 
must be ignorant in the extreme. 

Next take a state or province. To 
inake the state or province a good com- 
munity there must be not only a good 
plan for the state or provincial govern- 
iient but also some good state or 
provincial citizens who can put the plan 
into effect. No intelligent person would 
say that all that is needed is a good 
plan and never mind having any good 
state or provincial citizens. 

Likewise in a nation, not only a 
good national constitution and good na- 
tional laws are needed, but also good 
patriotic national citizens who will up- 
hold the constitution and the laws and 
who will contribute to, and sacrifice for, 
the national welfare. What sensible per- 
son would say that all a nation needs 
is a good constitution and good laws? 
If there are no good national citizens, 


how can the constitution and the laws 


by themselves make the nation secure, 
free and prosperous? 

Now we all agree that in a local com- 
munity we need good local citizens, in 
a state or province we need good state or 
provincial citizens, and in a nation we 
need good national citizens. How, then, 
can we say the world community is dif- 
ferent from the other communities— 
that all we need is a good plan for the 
world, and that plan somehow will work 
out without the participation of world 
citizens? Ridiculous as this may sound, 
that is apparently what many intelligent 
people believe. 

And there are still others who think 
the world community may be properly 
organized and operated simply by na- 
tional citizens. They somehow fall into 
the groove of believing that when people 
are ardent national patriots with each 
nation seeking its own advantages at 
the expense of the others, the world 
would or could become a secure, free and 
prosperous global community. Obviously 
they have learned nothing from the 
endless nationalistic wars whose wreck- 
age litters the pages of medieval and 
modern history. 

The fact is, the world community can 
be no more successfully organized and 
operated by nationalistic citizens than a 
nation can be by state or provincial 
citizens who owe allegiance only to 


their state or province and who seek 


only its supremacy. To organize the 
world community properly and to oper- 
ate it successfully, we need and must 
have world citizens. Otherwise, no mat- 
ter how good a plan of world organiza- 
tion may be on paper, it will never be 
carried out. 

Look what happened to the League 
of Nations which was an attempt to 
organize the world community not by 
world citizens but by governments of 
nations whose vaunted aim was to ad- 
vance their national interests. Thus the 
League was made into an association of 
sovereign national governments which 
kept their intact. 
people, being nationalistic, backed up 
They did 
their nationalistic ego, but they had to 
die and pay for World War II. As the 


“they drank poison to 


sovereignty Their 


their governments. satisfy 


Chinese say, 
quench their thirst.” 

Having bitterly fought World War II 
and still having to pay for it, the vic- 
torious nations and their governments 
set out to build a new world agency 
“with teeth” and called it the United 
Nations 
world peace organization now in exis- 
tence, we should of course give it all 


Organization. As the only 


possible support. 
The statesmen who drafted the UNO 
Charter did try to avoid some of the 
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weaknesses of the League. For example, 
the League had no forces of its own 
with which to check aggression. The 
UNO Charter does require its member- 
nations to place certain forces at the 
disposal of its Security Council to be 
used for this purpose. In some other 
respects, too, the Charter takes a more 
advanced position in proclaiming racial 
equality, in calling for a World Bill of 
Rights, and in establishing an Economic 
and Social 


problems among nations. 


Council to deal with such 
Yet anxious as the statesmen were to 
world agency, they did 
UNO a 
world government of the people of the 


build a 


strong 
not make the representative 
world, by the people of the world and 
for the people of the 
limited but definite authority and with 


world, with 
legislative, executive and judicial func- 
tions in the international sphere, leaving 
to each nation the sovereign right to 
deal with strictly national problems, 


No Unity in League 


Moreover, when these statesmen were 
faced with the question of using force 
to check aggression, they found that the 
powerful nations were not willing to 
have the forces at the disposal of the 
against them- 
Each of the 
Big Five has been given the right to 


Security Council used 


selves and their satellites. 


veto the use of these forces. 

Under such circumstances, if a major 
power should defy the UNO and persist 
in practicing aggression, the nations 
would discard the UNO as they did the 
League and fight World War ITI. Thus, 
in substituting the UNO for the League 
there is no real change of substance. As 
the Chinese druggists say, “If you 
change the water but not the herbs, you 
get the same medicine.” 

There is, however, a group who see 
the defects of the League and the weak- 
nesses of the UNO, and who advocate 
either the discarding of the UNO and 
the establishment of a world federal gov- 
ernment, or the immediate conversion of 
the UNO into a world federal govern- 
ment. For convenience, let us call these 


They believe 


people world federalists. 
there can be no real lasting peace in the 
world until a limited but definite amount 
of sovereignty has been contributed by 
the nations to the world agency and until 
such world 
parliament, a world government, a world 
police force, world courts, and other 
necessary world agencies have 
established. 

Undoubtedly the world federalists are 


institutions as a world 


been 


right in advocating such a system of 
world government, which is the goal 
that must be attained. We can say they 
have a good plan. 

But when it comes to the practical 
achievement of this plan, most of the 
world federalists are just as blind as 
the nationalistic statesmen. They forget 
that the people now steeped in narrow 
nationalism are not nearly ready to do 
their part. Such world federalists seem 
to think that all that is 
by some magic to get the nationalistic 


necessary 1S 


statesmen together in a convention to 
draw up a constitution of a world fed- 
eral government and everything they 
look for would automatically be ac- 
This 


practical as scratching an itch through 


complished. would be about as 
a boot, as the Chinese say. 

At the present stage in world develop- 
ment, actually the greatest need is to 
make the people aware of their world 
responsibilities and to unite them into 
an active body of world citizens, so 
that presently the popular foundation—a 
world citizenry—will have been laid, 
upon which an efficient structure of 
world law and peace can be erected and 
maintained. In the meantime, let us by 
all means support the UNO and the na 
tional governments in doing what they 


can for world peace. 


Nothing to Lose 


Some people fear that they will have 
to give up some of their national pride 
and loyalty in becoming world citizens. 
This definitely is not so. A man loses 
no value to his family by exercising 
community citizenship—he usually be 
comes a better family man. You do not 
have to be disloyal to your town or city 
in becoming a good citizen of your state 
nor are your loyalties to your state im 
paired by your American citizenship. 
There is no reason why world citizen- 
ship should not make us better citizens 
of our country. 

Others wonder whether we can be- 
come world citizens when there is as 
yet no world government. If we believe 
that a world government should derive 
its authority from the world citizens 
and not vice versa, then it is obvious 
that we must first have the citizens. 

Given the need of a world citizenry 
lack of 


thing to do is to 


and the world citizens, the 


obvious launch a 
movement throughout the world to win 
world citizens. The World Citizenship 
Movement was initiated in September 
1940 at Oberlin, Ohio, and soon spread 
to many other parts of the United States 
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and to other countries. Over 200 local 
groups or councils have been initiated 
in as many communities, with about 160 
in 42 states in the United States, 22 in 
Canada, and the remainder in China and 
Among its 
are such people as Louis Bromfield, 
George V. Denny, Jr., Monroe E. 
Deutsch, Willard E. Givens, Mrs. Wm. 
A. Hastings, E. Stanley Jones, H. H. 
Kung, Norman A. M. MacKenzie, 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer, Raymond Swing, 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, Ernest H. Wilkins. 
Atkinson is president of the 


other countries. sponsors 


Henry A. 
movement and the present writer serves 
as director. 


Purposes Defined 
An idea of the aims of W.C.M. may 
be had from the preamble and purpose 
in its constitution which was adopted 
at a conference of and co 
workers held in New York City, Sep 
tember 14-16, 1945. 


The preamble states: 


sponsors 


Believing that 
the effective organization of the world 
community, like that of local and na 
tional communities, fundamentally de 
pends upon the participation and 
cooperation of its citizens, we hereby 
form the World Citizenship Movement. 

Article I defines the purpose as fol 
lows: The purpose of the World Citizen 
ship Movement is to make people aware 
of the fact that they are world citizens, 
to enable them to function as world citi- 
zens, and to work for the creation of 
representative world government of the 
people of the world, by the people of the 
world, and for the people of the world. 

The platform of the movement which 
was also adopted at the above-mentioned 
conference says: We believe that in the 
development of human society the time 
has arrived when citizenship, hitherto 
practiced on local, state or provincial 
and national levels, should and must 
be practiced on a world level in order 
to advance life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness of all individuals and na- 
tions. 

Another paragraph answers the ques- 
the vital 
mankind may be safeguarded: We be- 
lieve the only way to safeguard the vital 
interests of mankind in a world where 


tion as to how interests of 


wars are fought with robot and atomic 
bombs and other deadly weapons is to 
organize human society on a _ global 
basis, in accordance with the principles 
of security, peace, freedom, democracy, 
justice, cooperation and prosperity for 
all human beings, without distinction of 
race, sex, nationality, or religion. 
Stressing the basic role of citizens, 
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a clause states: We believe the same 
basic principles of representative gov- 
ernment should prevail in all levels of 
government—local, state or provincial, 
national, and world. We believe that in 
ordering the affairs of the world com- 
munity, as in ordering those of national 
and local communities, the powers should 
be derived from the citizens and should 
be exercised with their consent and di- 
rection. 

The movement stands for a strong 
bill of rights for all the people of the 
world: We advocate the early adoption 
of a World Bill of Rights to guarantee 
to every individual throughout the globe 
certain basic human rights, including 
(a) the right to freedom of speech; (b) 
the right to freedom of the press; (c) 
the right to freedom of association; 
(d) the right to freedom of religion; 
(e) the right to free political affilia- 
tion; and (f) the right to no imprison- 
ment without a fair trial. 

Stressing the need of education for 
world citizenship the platform invites 
other groups to make a cooperative ef- 
fort: We urge that training for world 
citizenship be emphasized in all schools 
and other educational institutions 
throughout the world. Further, we 
invite the cooperation of the United 
Nations and of all other constructive 
agencies in launching a global move- 
ment for world citizenship. 


All to Participate 


The policy of the movement regarding 
ex-enemy nations is defined as follows: 
We urge that the people of ex-enemy 
nations be given opportunities and en- 
couragement to be adequately taught the 
ideas and ideals of world citizenship, 
so that in due course they may become 
full-fledged members of the world com- 
munity, enjoying equal rights and as- 
suming equal responsibilities with the 
people of other nations. 

The basic concept behind the mode of 
operation of the movement is simple and 
concrete. Remembering unity means 
strength, individuals, organizations, in- 
stitutions and communities must unite to 
work out a common plan and to put that 
plan into execution. First there should 
be local conferences, then regional con- 
ferences and finally world congresses. 
What is decided at the world congresses 
will become the platform and plan of 
the entire movement and should be ad- 
vocated by world citizens throughout 
the globe. 

The ways to implement the platform 
and plan are various, but should be 
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based on the use of the franchise of 
the people in their capacity as citizens 
on all levels—local, state or provincial, 
national and world. Let people elect 
representatives who will carry out their 
wishes. When a representative world 
government comes into being, let them 
elect good representatives to the world 
parliament. 

The W.C.M. is a movement and not 
an organization in the usual sense of 
the term. It does not go into a new 
community and propose the formation 
of another organization. The W.C.M. 
proposes to cooperate with them, if they 
are interested. 


Others are Interested 


By so doing, cooperation has been 
established by the W.C.M. with hun- 
dreds of other groups. Among the na- 
tional and international groups thus 
interested are the National Education 
Association of the U.S.A. with over 
200,000 members, the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers with 25,000 
local Parent-Teacher Associations hav- 
ing a total membership of 3,500,000, the 
World Service Committee of the Cana- 
dian Y.M.C.A.’s and the International 
Association of Y.M.C.A. Men’s Clubs 
with 240 local clubs in 16 countries. 

When many groups in a community 
have become interested in the cause of 
world citizenship, often a W.C.M. Coun- 
cil is formed to streamline their activi- 
ties, thus avoiding duplications and 
making it possible to utilize the full 
speakers and programs. On this council 
are usually included one or more leaders 
of each kind of local institution and or- 
ganization, such as schools, colleges, 
universities, churches, service clubs, 
women’s organizations, youth groups, 
the chamber of commerce, labor unions, 
the press, the radio, ete. 

At the mention of educating people 
for world citizenship, some people feel 
it is too long a process. Yet, there is 
no substitute. If we are willing to work 
at this cause and set for ourselves the 
goal of winning one world citizen a day, 
the process will grow by geometrical 
progression. Millions of people may be- 
come conscious and active world citi- 
zens. In ten years—and even in five— 
there may be enough world citizens to 
enable us to convert the UNO Charter 
into a constitution of representative 
world government of the people, by the 
people and for the people in the world. 
In ten years the Charter is due for revi- 


sion. Let us aim at the tenth year! 











By Roe Fulkerson 
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will keep anv woman madly in love with the husband who 


ends thet lt she has a birthday, remember that it is a sad 
on tor her, but she will perk up if you send her an 

ren | 
When the anniversary of her great mistake comes along, 
and she recalls that this is the day she married you, assuage 
her grief by sendi er an orchid. And don't think for a 
ute that e | forgotten St. Valentine’s day and the 


sentiment which goes with it. Make her realize that she is 
still vour valentine by sending her an orchid. 

lf you want to buy her a mink coat or a new washboard 
tor Christmas, that’s all right, and you should do so, but 
in addition to any other Christmas remembrance, send her 
\ wife can put an orchid in the refrigerator 
and it will stay fresh until she has a chance to wear it some 
place where her women friends will see it. She wears it like 
an Indian used to wear the scalp locks of the warriors he 


had beaten in battle 
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Then there is Ni Year’s Eve, Easter and every othe: 
holiday on which sl hould be decorated with an orchid 


You can make a distinct hit if you will just call your flor 


nd tell him to send her an orchid. 
Don't forget the baby’s birthday. There is no questioning 


the advisability of putting a few dollars in the postal sav 


neg account re nst the babv's college education, but bless 
. 1 1 > 
Be { et oe else just as important, and that 1s 
1 7? 
to em It 1 thel iw orcnid 


You can’t fool me when you tell me that you and you 





vife have never had a cross word. I know better. Just now 
then, once 1 blue moon, there will be an argument 
schism, cooln When vou go downtown feeling a rea 
} 1 ] 
esentment, the way to get rid 0 t and beat her to a stan 
; aoe or a 
t in yout u nding, to send her an orchid. Sh 
V1 el ro 1 ol July ice creal cone 
: ; : 
\nother very tant time is when there is no anni 
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ilong in dull monot Break it up, my friend, by sending 
el totally unexpected and totally senseless orchi 
Some witty wot! 1 is said that men are all alike Nature 
just puts different faces on them so women can tell then 
art Sut the must be a difference between the ninety 
j ] 1 Me Bes 
eight per cent crow ind us two per cent, and believe me, 
in ore will bala the scales in our direction. 


Walter Winchell has added many phrases to our slanguage 
Not the least effective thing he does is give various people 
verbal orchids for praiseworthy things they have done. 

Let me assure you that verbal orchids are just as effica 
cious as the actual orchids you send your wife 
Verbal orchids work any place you use them. If a fellow 
nakes a good talk in your Kiwanis club, tell him so before 
you leave the meeting. If circumstances are such that you 
cannot do so, call him on the phone the next day. 

If one of your friends is elected to public office: if he has 


a good job of civic work: 


been promoted if he has done 
if he has had a birthday; if he has recovered from an ill 
ness; if any one of a thousand things has happened to him, 
let him know that you are glad for his sake. Pass him along 
a verbal orchid. 

You may feel that such things are unnecessary. So is the 
word “please.” You can live a long time without saying 
“thank you,” but neither you nor anybody else with whom 
you come in contact will be so happy. 

I have lived a very long time, and I have discovered the 


most surprising thing — it’s fun being nice to people! 
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SLUTOA ry Lo Heaven 


Only an attic apartment, but it can be paradise to the veteran with a family and no place to live. 


F the results of a recent nationwide 
survey can be believed, the United 
States is experiencing a “starva- 
tion” of housing in the midst of plenty 
and herein lies an exceptional oppor- 
tunity for real community service. 
10,000 


householders in all states, indicates that 


The survey, which sampled 
there are 5,600,000 possible living quar- 
ters that are not occupied, but could 
quickly be made to serve as comfortable 
homes. 

According to Robert Richards of the 
United Press, interviewers of the Insel- 
asked 10,000 home- 


owners this question: “Have you any 


bric Foundation 


space which could be used by a veteran 
and his family?” 

Twenty-one per cent reported that 
they had an attic, barn, rooms over a 
garage, unused room in their home, a 
basement playroom, or a storage space 
that could be converted into living quar- 
ters. More than half of the vacant 
spaces could be put to use immediately, 
while four to six weeks would be re- 
quired to convert the other facilities. 

Projecting these replies over the esti- 
mated 40,000,000 homes in the country 
and slicing the 21 per cent to 16 per 
cent in the interest of conservatism, the 
foundation came up with the estimate of 
5,600,000 vacant possible living spaces 


By Henry Fé . Schwein 


GENERAL MANAGER 


GYPSUM ASSOCIATION 


—more than twice the number of new 
living quarters contemplated under the 
Wyatt Plan to build 2,700,000 new 
homes in two years. 

A minimum of building materials, 
labor, and expense would be required to 
put most of these unused places to work 
relieving the veterans’ housing shortage 
While attempts are being made on a 
national basis to solve the shortages of 
materials hindering the start of much 
needed new construction, much can be 
done at the local or community level to 


ease the strain. 





Reunited—in a place of their own! 


Here are some suggestions: 
1. One group in each community 
could take the leadership in making a 
community census of unused space that 
could be used to house veterans and their 
families. 

2. Revision of over-drastic building 
codes that require specific materials or 
methods instead of stipulating perform 
ance requirements such as _ firesafety, 
sanitation, ete. 

3. Cooperation with building material 
dealers, architects, and building trades 
unions in urging property owners to 
make available their vacant space fo1 
living quarters through inexpensive and 
sate remodelling. 

Such organized community efforts, if 
led by a respected and recognized group 
of leaders, public officials, property own 
ers, representatives of the construction 
and building material industries, and 
veterans themselves, would result in or 
derly solution of local housing problems 
through control and direction, even 
though they be informal. 

Otherwise, mad scrambling for mate 
rials and manpower as they become 
available might result in aggravating the 
whole building situation instead of re- 
lieving® it. 

Revision of building codes to allow 


(Continued on page 39) 
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~\VER since man first put a crude 
4 head marker on the grave of one 

of his family, memorjals have 
been used to speak eloquently of our 
those 
The 
family uses a headstone, the community 
But the memo- 


respect and gratitude toward 


whom we wish to honor in death. 


ind nation a monument. 
rial of tomorrow is beginning to take 
a new form 

\lready 6,000 communities through- 
out this nation and Canada are plan- 


ning memorials for their war dead that 
will aid the community in better living 
that will take 


an active part in obtaining some of the 


living war memorials 


ideals that our heroic war dead fought 






MEMORIALS 
a ALT 


By Felix B. 


IVE 


Streyckmans 














for. Ignorance will be fought against 


with new libraries, isolation with bridges 


and roads; friendliness will be fought 


for with meeting places and discussion 


halls and physical fitness won with 


recreation centers. Every conceivable 
type of worthwhile activity for the 
betterment of the people of the com- 


munity is being sponsored in commu 


nities of every size and with funds 
raised in every legitimate way. 
The list of enterprises includes elabo 


rate parks, huge stadia and complex 


civic centers, but it also includes simple 
arboretums, swimming pools, clubrooms, 
winding roads, groups of trees and col 


Some communities 


lege scholarships. 
are raising funds by popular subscrip 
tions and some by the levving of taxes. 
Most plans are in the fund raising and 
blue print stage, awaiting the release of 
construction materials, although a few 
have been completed and dedicated. 

Che Memorial Plunge, at Lone Pine, 
California, consisting of outdoor swim- 
ming facilities at the foot of the Sierra 


Nevada 


July of last year. 


mountains, was dedicated in 
It is situated in Cali- 
fornia’s isolated, hot and dry Owens 
Valley between Mt. Whitney, the na- 
Death Valley, the 


western hemisphere’s lowest, where the 


tion’s highest, and 


density of population averages only one 


person per one and one-half square 


miles. The only place youngsters could 


swim within fifty miles was in a danger 
ous aqueduct with flume sides so steep 
that they had to leave and enter the 
“swimmin’ hole” from dangling ropes or 
overhead bridges. Several were drowned. 
living 


Today the community has a 


memorial to its war dead and a safe 
place for its children to swim. Can there 
be any doubt that Lone Pine’s departed 
heroes would prefer this type of monu- 
ment to their sacrifice ? 

A memorial forest at Hagerstown, 
Maryland, also is completed, as is a 
roadside tree planting at Jackson, Mich- 
Pontiac, Michigan, 


igan. A stadium at 


equipped with night lighting, has been 
attracting sports followers since the fall 
of last year. Williamsburg, Virginia, 
already has a William and Mary War 
Memorial Fund to perpetuate the names 
of 72 members of that college commu 
nity who gave their lives in the war. 
['wenty-five young men are already at 
tending the college on these scholarships 
and it is expected that by the next term 
the full roster of 72 gold star names will 
be memorialized. Twenty-five thousand 
friends and neighbors of Private Rodger 
Young dedicated a park and swimming 
pool at Fremont, Ohio, as a living war 
memorial to “all infantrymen.” 

There are many more already dedi- 
cated and several thousand in the plan- 
ning stage. Among the latter is a 
$110,000 Boys’ Club at New Rochelle, 
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Entrance to Memorial Plunge at Lone Pine, 
California, which was dedicated last July. 
New York, a $110,000 community center 
at Kerrville, Texas, a 54-acre recreation 
$750,000 at Pottstown, 
$250,000 


area to _ cost 


Pennsylvania, a stadium to 
‘over 20 acres at Melrose, Massachu- 
setts, a memorial building at West New 
York, New Jersey, to cover an entire 
city block, a $345,000, 45-acre recrea- 
tional park at Morgantown, West Vir- 
ginia, a $500,000 gymnasium at Clare 
mont, California, a $500,000 auditorium 
The list 
amount of 


for Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 
the 


money being raised is breath-taking. 


is almost endless and 


Romeo, Michigan, a town of only 
3,000, is planning a Memorial Stadium 
to cover ten acres and to cost $30,000. 
Wellington, Ohio, with a population of 
only 2,540, plans a memorial hall to cost 
$105,000 to be raised through a bond 


issue already approved by the voters. 


[here appears to be no relationship be- 
tween the size of the town and the 
amount of money to be raised. 


Circle, Montana, with only 800 popu- 
lation and county population of 3,300, 
is planning a $50,000 recreation center. 
The people of the area had no in-the 
bank wealth to take care of this amount. 
3ut they held a town meeting and de- 
cided that they could raise enough if 
they all got produced 
enough flax. The farmers and ranchers 


together and 
donated the actual money to buy the 
seed and fence material. The 1,300 acres 
have been seeded to flax by the joint 
efforts of the entire community. 

The Memorial Plunge at Lone Pine, 
California, was made possible by similar 
joint effort and hard work on the part 
of the people of the community. This 
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This project was built by the citizens of the community through their own labors, 


a xe oe rs 





11,340 


man-hours being required in addition to the $10,500 of actual money raised. 


small town of 1,022 raised only $10,500 
in cash which was used to buy material, 
but practically every individual in the 
community donated his personal labor 
and utility companies and others gave 
Actual 
work started when several hundred resi- 


the use of power equipment. 


dents, with the aid of a bulldozer owned 
by a leading citizen, scooped out the 
rough hole for a swimming pool in the 
baseball _ field. 
removed the 


workers 


site occupied by the 
Fifteen 


bleachers by hand. 


other persons 
V olunteer 
spent from three to five hours daily, 
mostly in the evening and full time on 
Sundays. There were 11,340 man-hours 
of volunteer labor. 

More spectacular projects are planned 
for Washington, D. C., and Honolulu, 
Hawaii. There is talk of a multi-mil- 
lion dollar memorial in the nation’s capi- 
tal that would include a large stadium, 
together with other sports and recreation 
facilities. The plan is to create a sports 
center that would be the site of world 
series baseball contests, the Olympic 
games, football games of national inter- 
est and similar events. 

In Hawaii, the governor has charged 
the Harbor Memorial Trust to 
solicit build 
memorial dedicated to those who fought 
in the battles of the Pacific. It will be 
called “The Pearl Harbor Memorial” 
and $5,000,000 will be required for its 


Pearl 


funds to and maintain a 


successful establishment, under present 
plans. These provide for an auditorium, 


a building to house all service groups, 


and a chapel. 
Perhaps most typical of all is the 





Brookline Memorial Community Center 
planned for one of the outlying districts 


of Pittsburgh. It will include a com- 
munity building, stadium, swimming 
pool, ball field, amphitheater, tennis 


courts, children’s playground, badminton 
court, croquet court, parking area, ski 
tower, toboggan, picnic grove, and Boy 
The Brookline Memorial 
Community Center Association is com 


Scout house. 


posed of all leading elements of the 
community, and the president and vice 
president are Kiwanians while other 
Kiwanians are honorary members and 
committee members. 

They plan a house-to-house canvass to 
obtain funds for the memorial and ex- 
pect an average of $30 from each family. 
This is to be paid in installments for 
thirty months, and amounts to three and 
one-third cents per person per day. 

Large or small, lavish or simple, all 
these memorials will pay tribute to the 
nation’s honored dead in a vibrant and 
expressive way that will, nevertheless, 
retain the awe and reverence associated 
with a monument or other true memo- 
rial. In many of the parks and recrea- 
tion areas, a statue is to be erected. In 
others, a bronze plaque with the names 
of the dead is to be the key point of the 
architectural plan. 

In determining whether a recreational 





A new type memorial 
is already being planned in 
6,000 communities. 
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area is justified in a community, it is 
generally agreed by community planners 
that there should be at least one acre of 
public recreation land for each 100 of 
the population and a children’s play- 
ground should be located within a quar- 
ter to a half mile of every home, de- 
pendent, of course, upon travel density 
These 


figures are given by the National Recre- 


and the extent of travel hazards. 


ation Association. 

The Athletic Institute, which is con- 
tributing its share of research to the 
planning of living war memorials, be 
lieves that in addition to providing chil- 
dren’s playgrounds in ample number, 
adequate provision for the sports needs 
of all ages residing in a community can 
be made only by constructing a well 
planned sports and recreation area of 
15 to 25 acres or more within one mile 
of every home. 

3ut the real center of comprehensive 
information on the planning of a war 
memorial is the American Commission 
for Living War Memorials. This com- 
mission came into being in 1944 when 
the National Committee on Physical Fit- 
ness was appointed by directive of the 
late President Roosevelt as a result of 
the appalling information gathered after 
examining men for the first draft. Fifty 
two per cent of the first 2,000,000 men 
were rejected. In most cases the cause 
of the rejection was some minor physical 
deficiency that could have been pre 
moderate 


vented or remedied by a 


amount of exercise or recreation. 

When federal appropriations lapsed, 
National 
Fitness disbanded, but a subdivision of 


the Committee on Physical 
it carried on and took on the title of the 
American Commission for Living War 
Memorials. 

The commission is encouraging, by 
education and suggestion, the erecting 
of memorials that first will be symbolic 
of our gratitude to service men and 
women, second, architecturally correct 
and suitable to the community and, third, 
contribute to the physical fitness of this 
Its 


advisory architects not only serve with 


and future generations. group of 
out pay, but have agreed not to accept 
any fee from any one for work on a war 
memorial during their appointment. 
Although the commission is set up to 
give all sorts of advice, it does not sub- 
mit plans, since that would be an inva- 
sion of the professional rights of local 
architects. However, it will comment 
upon plans, or, when a community is at 
a loss as to whom to consult, the com- 


mission will submit a list of qualified men. 
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These five children are among millions whom UNRRA is trying to feed in Italy. These mites are shown at the 
entrance to “home"—one of eight disease-ridden caves that must provide housing for over 500 people at Naples. 


YEAR ago the war in Europe 
ended, and the tedious work of 
rehabilitation began. 
Never before has the world faced so 
aggering a peacetime task as that of 


he damage of this war; 


repairing t 
never before have armies been so thor- 
Bombs that 


fell on Europe or Asia killed parents 


ough in their destruction 


whose children must be fed and cared 
for. Rockets and shells tore up good 
land that must be nursed back to pro- 
ductivity. Fires that raged across grain- 
helds destroyed tood that can never be 
replaced. In some countries whole in- 
dustries were destroyed, and many of 
the industries disrupted most thorough- 
ly are as necessary in peace as they 
were im war. 

Che world’s relief forces have accom- 
plished much in a year. From our own 
country we have shipped millions of 
tons of food, seeds, farm equipment, 
clothing, medicines, and other relief sup- 
plies to those people who lost all but 
their lives in the war. 

But the time has been too short, and 


By Clinton P. Anderson 


~ 


SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


nature has made the job more difficult. 
Many parts of the world suffered a 
serious drought. Nations that had been 
counted on for surpluses have had to 
French North 


Africa, for example, is normally a food 


import food themselves. 


exporter, but it will need help itself this 
year since the last harvest was only half 
the prewar normal. 

Except for the United States, Canada, 
the British Isles, the Middle Eastern 
Countries, and parts of Latin America, 
food production in the world this year 
is low in relation to prewar averages— 
in some areas the lowest in 50 years. 
Total food production per capita is 12 
per cent less than in the years before 
the war. In Europe it is 20 per cent 
less, and for wheat, the most important 
relief food, the figure is 36 per cent less 
than prewar. The greatest recluctions 
generally have occurred in areas already 
heavily dependent on imports. 

Although the world food situation 


was known to be critical in 1945, it took 
on increasing gravity after the turn of 
the year as the reports from late-har- 
vesting countries came in. Along with 
the reports on disappointing harvests 
came indications that food supplies in 
many countries had disappeared faster 
than had been anticipated. And in the 
United States wheat and other commodi- 
ties were becoming harder to procure 
and ship. There were unmistakable signs 
that without new types of action the 
United States could not keep up with its 
relief commitments —at the very time 
that relief needs were increasing. The 
result was a world food crisis. 

President Truman announced an 
emergency program through which this 
country could intensify its effort and 
do its full part toward meeting the 
crisis. In addition to directing a num- 
ber of important government actions, he 
called for the cooperation of every citi 
zen and appointed a Famine Emergency 
Committee to map out a citizens’ action 
program. 

Broadly speaking, there are two im- 
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portant ways in which American fami- 


lies can help to relieve the famine in 
Europe and Asia: 
1. Cut food waste and eat less wheat 


products, fats, and oils — substituting 


foods that are plentiful. 

2. Produce and preserve food at home 
— meeting farm goals, raising victory 
gardens, canning and preserving. 

Our food supplies in America are 
large—although not ample to meet all 
demands—and a voluntary, but. strict, 
program of conservation is the quickest, 
surest way of making more food avail- 
able for foreign relief. The Famine 
Emergency Committee urges every con- 
sumer during this crisis to save food in 
every way possible. If every American 
reduces his normal use of bread by 
three slices a day, altogether we will 
save enough wheat in a month to sup- 

























Here is a solution to the world's food shortage. It is a typical back lot community garden such as any group can 





This animal is typical of the cattle that 
are brought to the market in Prague. No 
wonder the Czech people are short of meat. 


maintain anywhere in America—and it is a small contribution to make toward alleviating the present food shortage. 


ply five million hungry people with their 
bread rations for six months. If every 
American saves a teaspoonful of fat a 
day, that will add at least a million 
pounds to our total supply every day. 

We had more than 18 million victory 
gardeners during the war, and they pro- 
duced a very large share of our fresh 
vegetable supply. They eased the load 
of our transporation system, making it 
possible to keep food moving where it 
was most needed. And they cushioned 
the effect of local and temporary short- 
ages of some foods. The same results 
are needed again this year. 

I hope the people of this country will 
exceed the great gardening record they 
set during the war. It is certainly pos- 
sible to do so. Many people have more 
time to work around the house, they 
have fewer problems of getting mate- 
rials and equipment, and they have full 
use of their cars. There are millions of 
gardening recruits among servicemen. 

Most of the people who gardened suc- 
cessfully during the war apparently plan 


to continue raising many of their own 
vegetables, not only for bettering their 
diets and security but for several per- 
sonal reasons. They found the work re- 
laxing, they got about the right amount 
of exercise, and they enjoyed eating gar- 
den-fresh produce gathered at just the 
right time. Of course, many of them 
found they saved money, too. 

We’re counting on these old-timers— 
the “satisfied customers’—to sell their 
neighbors on the idea and help them get 
started. We hope that many organiza- 
tions will take it upon tliemselves to see 
what needs to be done and to get out 
and help people do it. Kiwanis, with its 
roots in the communities of America, 
is just the sort of organization that can 
do the most good. Kiwanis garden com- 
mittees promoted thousands of gardens 


With entire nations devastated by 


the scourge of war, greater food 
production is still a necessity. 


Mighty America is asked to help. 


during the war. We need them more 
than ever this year. 

The time is late but not too late. Mil 
lions of gardens are already started, but 
there is time to start millions’ more. 
Some crops can be started in late sum 
mer for fall gardens. 

Amateur gardeners must be encour 
aged all during the season to stick with 
their gardens. They must be reminded 
that successive plantings will keep 


short-season crops coming in for a 
longer time. They should be told about 
spraying and dusting for garden pests. 
They ought to be urged to make -late 
plantings for late crops — particularly 
There. is 


winter-keeping vegetables. 


something for an aggressive garden 
committee to do all spring and summer. 

| urge that every  public-spirited 
American—and that of course includes 
every Kiwanian—do what he can to 
make this program successful. Our ob- 
jective is plain and our duty is clear. 
Don’t wait for someone to lead. Be a 


leader yourself. 
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GUESTS 
A Kiwanis visitor at one of the meetings of your club is 
as much your guest as if he were a guest in your home. 
Your club is his home away from home, and the reputation 
of your club and of your town depends 
entirely on your welcome of him and 
your attention to him while he is your 
guest. 

All too frequently the press of other 
business in the club, the entertainment 
or what do ye, takes up so much of the 





hour’s time that the matter of the proper 
introduction and proper welcome of 
your visitors is too hurried and too indifferent. 

Imagine yourself a visitor in your club, and give him the 
same cordial welcome and thoughtful treatment that you 
would like to have under the same circumstances. 

Kiwanis hospitality is proverbial, but alas the cordiality 
decreases as the membership increases. One visitor to a 
large club said afterwards that they ran visitors through like 
dipping sheep on a sheep ranch. Let’s hope this was an 
exaggeration, but there is enough foundation in it to give 
any club pause to see just how lacking it may be in cordial- 
ity and hospitality. 

There are few clubs in which the routine of welcoming 
visitors could not be improved. It behooves all of us to 
check up on our own clubs to see how well or how badly 
we are doing that very important job. 

. 


A community is like a ship; every one ought to be 
prepared to take the helm.”—Henrik Ibsen. 


ATLANTIC CITY 

IT 1S almost the last call for the dining car for the greatest 
convention Kiwanis International has ever held. Two moriths 
before the opening date, over a thousand rooms had been 
reserved. Now, on the eve of the con- 


vention, reservations are pouring in 
every day. 

Facts about the convention are bound 
There are only a 


to be repetitious. 


limited number of ocean-front rooms 
available at any price, and most of 
are taken. 
course, than rooms inland, and will not 

be rented to less than two people. But there are enough 


rooms in the hotels just a block or so off the beach to take 


those 





They cost more, of 










BY ROE FULKERSON 


care of the ten thousand Kiwanians expected. There is no 
headquarters hotel, as all International offices, exhibits, and 
headquarters will be at the Meeting House in the Auditorium, 
where the convention will be held. 

The program is complete except for minor details, and 
we can promise you a group of speakers and five days of 
entertainment fully up to your expectations. 

Atlantic City knows as much about handling a convention 
as any city in the world. They make a business of conven- 
tions. At this wonderful summer resort, conventions move 
along with an ease and smoothness that makes them a joy 
for every one concerned. 

If you miss this convention, you will miss one of the 
high spots in Kiwanis history, and miss a delightful vaca- 

Everything is set for your information and 
It will be a Kiwanis revival which no Kiwanian 
should miss. It will be a rededication for old timers, and an 
for the new men who have come into Kiwanis 


tion to boot. 
inspiration. 


education 
since the war. 


+ 
“If I were you, and you were I, I would do as you 
do — and you would wonder why!” 


CLUB BULLETINS 
TAKEN as a group, the bulletins issued by the local club 
secretaries are admirable. They range from grave to gay, 
and from the single mimeographed sheet to the printed 
bulletin of several pages. 

But just here and there, now and 
then, an overworked and underpaid sec- 
retary seems to fail to see the real ob- 
ject of a Kiwanis club bulletin. There 
is a definite purpose in the publication 
of these bulletins, and if this object is 





not accomplished, the bulletin loses its 
worth. 

A Kiwanis bulletin, reduced to its least common denomi- 
nator, is simply an advertisement of the next meeting! Its 
real object is to make the coming meeting so attractive to 
the members that they will be filled with a desire to attend. 

This means that the bulletin should be at least two-thirds 
about the coming meeting to one-third describing the meet- 
ing of the previous week. When a club has a seventy-five 
percent average attendance, you have three-quarters of the 
members reading about a meeting they saw and heard them- 
selves and aren’t interested in reading about. They are, 
however, very much interested in what is going to happen 
at the next meeting. 
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This also means that the program chairman can’t. wait 
until the last minute to whip up a meeting. In many cases, 
the program chairman must take the blame if the secretary 
puts all his efforts into describing the last meeting. If he 
doesn’t know what is going to happen at the next meeting, 
he has to write about the meeting he does know about. 

It is the job of the program committee to see to it that 
the editor of the bulletin is fully informed as to what is in 
store for the members at the next meeting. Once the editor 
gets the information, it is his job to lay it before the club 
just as attractively as an advertising man plans his adver- 
tising copy to sell his merchandise. 

Long references to what happened at the meeting he did 
attend aren't likely to bring out a member who doesn’t know 
what is planned for the next meeting. 
oe 


You can save yourself a lot of trouble by not 
borrowing any. 


WATCH IT! 


JUNE is coming. Millions of children will be free from 
the restraint of school. They will have time on their hands. 
They will be bored and restless. 

Some of them will be playing ball on 
the streets, in the alleys and in the 
parks. Some of them will be bird nest- 
ing and fishing along the streams and 
in the fields. But not all of them will 
be doing these harmless and interesting 
things. 





Only one thing is sure. These rest- 
less youngsters will be doing something. 
They will not be idle. Filled with energy and the spirit of 
adventure, they will be up to something. Something will 
take up their time and hold their interest. 

It is up to us to see that they are supplied with healthy, 
constructive recreation. We must keep them out of the mis- 
chief that the devil ever finds for idle hands to do. 

The first criminal offered the excuse “Am I my brother’s 
keeper ?”” The answer was that he was his brother’s keeper. 
The excuse that we are not responsible for conditions is not 
adequate. And it is not enough that you see to it that your 
own boys and girls are kept out of mischief. 

Next fall your children will be back in school with all 
the other children, and your little John and Mary will be 
influenced by what the other children have been doing all 
summer, be it good or bad. 

Youth work is a Kiwanis specialty. There is little need 
to repeat that it is the duty of every Kiwanis club in every 
community to check on the resources of that town for keep- 
ing its young people busy and out of mischief during the 
summer, 

First of all should come health building recreation. Chil- 
dren have been indoors too much, and outdoors too little, 
during the school year. They should have swimming pools, 
playgrounds, ball parks, hiking and camping trips, tennis 
courts and all the other health building amusements to help 
build them up for another school year 





as well as keep them 
out of trouble during the summer. 

There are many out-of-doors jobs that should be made 
available to high school age children, that they may profit 
financially as well as physically from their vacation. 

Now is the time to do your planning and preparing so 
that you can jump the gun and be ready for vacation time. 
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MR. PRESIDENT 
MR. PRESIDENT, your term of office is pretty nearly half 
over. Isn't it about time to take stock? You recall that when 
you took over your Kiwanis club, you had certain definite 
plans and policies you were sure would 
help the club. 

How are they coming along? Have 
you accomplished half of them? Have 
you kept right behind the ball, pushing 
all the time? Or have you slacked up a 
bit during this first half of the game? 

Ordinarily they do not elect a man 








president a second time, so this will 

probably be your only chance. If you want to leave a good 
administration record, you must not get into a rut nor let 
up on all those good intentions you had when you took over. 

How are your committees functioning? Most of the suc- 
cess of any president’s administration is his success in get 
ting his committees to function. The only way this can be 
done is to keep right after them, because if you show signs 
of letting down, they will follow your lead. 

Yours is the responsibility. Your club will forget who 
headed the committees this year. They will remember only 
who was president. It will be your success or failure, and 
you must be the dynamo to supply the current for these 
men if they are to be live wires. 

It would be a good plan to go back and look over those 
plans of yours now before it is too late. You can still get 
them across if you fight off the very human disposition to 
let down after the first splendid enthusiasm has worn off. 

+ 
Isn’t it remarkable how well that old car is holding up? 


THE FOLLOW THROUGH 
WITH all the good speakers who have come before Kiwanis, 
there is a wealth of ideas developed which is equalled by 
few and exceeded by no other group. 

In our forums of public speakers we 
have mayors, chiefs of police, fire chiefs, yt ME! br 
Arild Va 






tax assessors, city managers and others 
who lay before Kiwanis their problems 
and the problems of the city in which 
we live and make our living. 

We have the neighboring farmers, the 
business and professional men of our 
town; we have military men and we 
have the planners of postwar prosperity and the men who 
are tackling the problems that follow the demobilization of 
our military forces. 

This is a fine lecture course that we present to the mem- 
bership of Kiwanis, but unless each club does something 
about these problems which are presented, makes some ef- 
fort to correct the local defects which are brought to its 
attention, it is all as sounding brass and tinkling cymbals. 

It isn’t what a club listens to which counts, but the follow 
through of knowledge into action to remedy the weak places 
in our civic structure, which makes Kiwanis effective. 

It is all very well to listen and applaud, but what are you 
doing about it? The old brush off was “Let George do it!” 
A properly functioning Kiwanis Club is George personified, 
and should do it. We have the man power, we have the 
money power and we have the influence in the community. 

The best Kiwanis Club is not the one with the best speak- 
ers on its programs, but the one which does something 
about the problems presented by these speakers. 
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What 15 the Future of Radio? 


by J ustin Miller 


PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BROADCASTERS 


Kiwanis Radio Week, May 12-18, will honor broadcasters of the 


United States and Canada for the outstanding service they have 


rendered in keeping the channels of information free and unprej- 


udiced. Kiwanis International is grateful to the National As- 


sociation of Broadcasters for its fine cooperation. Many clubs 


have indicated they will participate in the 1946 observance. 





F the progress of radio broadcasting 

during the brief quarter century of 

its existence constitutes a proper 
measure for the future, only an agile 
imagination is competent to draw the 
picture of its probable development dur- 
ing the next twerity-five years. This is 
true especially because the almost un- 
believable discoveries in electronics and 
other fields of science fostered by the 
war will now be released to peace-time 
purposes. 

Radio broadcasting is moving ahead 
in four general directions: expansion of 
existing radio facilities; improvements 
in the transmission of sound; creation of 
nation-wide television service; and con- 
tinuing advancement in the program- 
ming of all facilities. 

Today, we have in operation in the 
United States approximately 1,000 con- 
ventional amplitude modulation (AM) 
stations, and the number of these sta- 
tions is again increasing, now that the 
wartime “freeze” order has been lifted. 
Although there is a limit to the num- 
ber of AM stations which the radio 
spectrum will accommodate, there is still 
room for expansion to provide greater 
service for individual communities. In 
other words, AM broadcasting is still 
dynamic and growing. 

Improvements in the transmission of 
sound are well illustrated by the develop- 
ment of frequency modulation (FM), 
a newer method of broadcasting which 
reproduces programs with artistic ex- 
actness, free of extraneous noises, and 
without fading. Certain technical pecu- 
liarities make it possible for us to have 
many more FM than AM stations. Act- 
ing FCC Chairman Charles R. Denny 
has estimated that 2,000 FM_ stations 
will be built within the next three years. 


Television is with us, too. But being 
virtually a new art, television will of 
necessity develop more slowly than FM, 
which is really an improved method of 
getting audio programs from the studio 
to your receiver. 

But the Communications Commission 
predicts that 100 television stations will 
be on the air by the end of 1947. This 
should include seven in New York City 
and northeastern New Jersey, seven in 
Los Angeles, four in Philadelphia, four 
in Washington, D. C., five in Detroit, 
six in San Francisco and Oakland, four 
in Pittsburgh, five in Cleveland, and 
three in Baltimore. Approximately 50 
stations will be serving small cities. 

Radio’s most immediate step forward 
is now being made in further advance- 
ment of program standards. Like your 
laundry and all other businesses during 
the war, radio suffered from a severe 
manpower shortage. Now as we wel- 
come back thousands of veterans, who 
are writers, producers, executives, com- 
mentators, singers, announcers, musici- 
ans, technicians, men and women with 
the myriad talents which go to make up 
radio broadcasting, radio stations every- 
where are rapidly building up larger 
staffs of specialists. With this rich in- 
flux of talent, we may expect that the 
improvement in radio programming 
which has gone on stead#ly for twenty- 
five years will accelerate. 

As we behold the advancement of this 
gigantic structure for the mass commu- 
nication of ideas, it is not difficult to 
become frightened at the vast power, 
both present and potential, which it 
wields in the molding of public opinion. 
If the thoughts and ideas which are com- 
municated by radio were controlled by 
a small group of men, this force could 


too easily become a terrible instrument 
for tyranny. In Germany, Italy, and 
Japan we have seen what can happen 
when the thoughts of nations are con- 
trolled by a few men. 

The creators of our American Con- 
stitution established a firm bulwark 
against such tyranny when they provid- 
ed for freedom of speech and freedom 
of press. There can be no doubt that, 
radio comes, clearly, within the Consti- 
tutional provision. 

So long as radio remains firmly in the 
hands of the people, broadcasting the 
programs they desire as expressed to 
their neighbors who operate their local 
radio stations, we can maintain a free 
radio that will be vital in keeping the 
American people the best informed, the 
most enlightened in the world. 

What the radio can do in bringing our 
world closer together, in fostering an 
international community of ideas and 
understanding—the ideal which we ex- 
press in terms of our New England town 
meetings—was demonstrated during the 
recent visit of Winston Churchill to this 
The forces of world politics 
clearer 


country. 
were suddenly thrown into 
perspective when Mr. Churchill found 
himself engaged in a radio debate, over 
thousands of miles of land and sea, with 
Marshal Stalin of Russia. 

On the day before Churchill’s speech 
in New York City, the New York Times, 
in an editorial discussing what it called 
“The Great Debate,” said, “No slow 
courier, no imperfect stutter of early 
telegraphy need be awaited impatiently 
for words that can make or mar a 
world. Both in the Kremlin and the 
Waldorf there will be ears to hear— 
and in all the world between.” 

As Kiwanis International observes 
Kiwanis Radio Week, May 12-18, I hope 
you will turn your attention not only 
toward past and future accomplishments, 
but to the necessity of building a firm 
foundation in freedom for this newest 
and fastest growing of informational 
media. We of radio are grateful for this 
tribute you are paying to ous industry, 
and rededicate ourselves to continued 
improvements in our public interest 
performances. 
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Lv June, Kiwanis treks 
East. The roads lead through scenes 
of natural beauty into an atmosphere 
of two centuries ago where the events 
of American history have been pre- 
served with all the flavor of Colonial 
days. Sacrificing a few hours time, 
almost any point of interest in the 
East and much of the South can be 
visited on side trips to and from 


Atlantic City. 
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Above is a scene along Skyline Drive atop the Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia 
which is an exceilent route to approach the convention city from the south. Below 
is the palace of the Royal Governors at Williamsburg, Virginia. It was built in 
1706-1718 and was the center of social life in the Virginia Colony for decades, 











: The nation’s capitol, above, seen from 
Union Station and, right, the famous Washington Monument. 


Below is Monticello, the home ef Thomas Jefferson, on Monticello Mountain, near Charlottesville, Virginia. 
beautiful structure which, during the past twenty years, has been purchased and restored. Many of his famous possessions have been returned 


to the property which overlooks the University of Virginia, also designed by him. To the right, below, is New York Harbor’s Hudson River skyline. 





Mount Vernon, Virginia, home of George Washington, 
on the banks of the Potomac River. It is a national 
shrine and annually a half million people visit it. 


Lut ICKY are those who will 
drive, for their route can be 
made as varied as are their desires 
and stops can be made wherever 


their moods may dictate. 


Jefferson designed and built this 














Above, left, in a magnificent classic temple of pure-white marble is the home of the Supreme Court, highest tribunal in the land. Its portals of 
sculptured bronze weigh three tons. To the right is an aerial view of the United States Naval Academy at Annapolis, Maryland, where officers 
of the regular Navy are trained. Annapolis is a quaint port town that is crowded with seagoing tradition and replete with historical navy lore. 
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Above is Carvel Hall at Annapolis which retains the charm of Colonial 
days when it was the mansion of William Paca, a signer of the Declaration of Independence. To the 
left is Fort McHenry at Baltimore, birthplace of the Star Spangled Banner. 


Even those confined to 


the rails will stop over a day 


or so at Philadelphia or Washington 


or make a side trip to Cape Cod, 
Annapolis or New York. 
Below is the house where Betsy Ross lived when she made the first 


American flag in June, 1777, at Philadelphia. To the right is Broad 
St., looking south toward City Hall, also in Historic Philadelphia. 
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Above is the harbor of Provincetown at the tip of Cape Cod. It is the first 
landing place of the Pilgrims and the ancient flavor of the town has been 
preserved. In the circle is a scene from Rock Harbor, Orleans, Massachusetts, 
which is a mecca for artists. Below is the home of Paul Revere at Boston. 
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Convention time is vacation time and vacation means 


wide travel in this first postwar season of rationless motoring. 


Easterners themselves will use convention travel to become 
reacquainted with nearby sections of their historic 
seaboard after four years of travelless war. 
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A Grid 4ime 
FOR THE LADIES 
al WManti 6 ly 


By Melva Clark Holt 


A gala fashion show leads a host of 


fine features that will 


estimated 4,500 ladies to the world’s 
greatest boardwalk. The program is 


packed with special entertainment. 


O Kiwanis lady who has ever 


attended one of our Interna- 

tional Conventions, needs to be 
told that the ladies’ programs are al- 
ways super. I have just finished a tour 
Mr. Holt and 


wives of many 


of the west coast with 
have talked with the 
members. Their interest in the Atlantic 
City Convention shows they expect a 
lot in the way of entertainment. I am 
very happy that I was able to assure 
them that this not 
only be bigger than ever, but would 
offer more for the womenfolk than the 
most optimistic could expect. 

Mrs. Thomas L. Husselton, 
man, and members of the Ladies’ 


convention would 


Chair- 
En- 
tertainment Committee, are preparing 
to entertain 4,500 ladies, and this num- 
ber makes a good sized convention in 
itself. 


occasion 


No woman who attends will have 
that 


she is just tagging along with her hus- 


for one moment to feel 
band. She’ll have plenty of company and 
plenty to do. 

Monday afternoon there will be a 
delightful party at which the other In- 
ternational will 
make the acquaintance of every one of 
you. On Tuesday afternoon there will 
be a lavish fashion show by either 
Conover or Powers models and every 
bit of-it will be dramatized. 


officers’ wives and | 


Both Monday and Tuesday evening 
there will be dancing—Monday night 


attract an 


in the Meetin’ House, and it will be 
informal. But Tuesday is the night of 
the District Dinners and President’s 


Ball, when many will prefer to wear 
summer formals and this dance natural- 
ly will be quite formal. 

A New Jersey State Fair will be held 
Wednesday night with all the charac- 
teristic excitement, ballyhoo and carni- 
val atmosphere. Just to mention one 
intriguing detail, there will be a real 
horse race right on the stage of the 
Auditorium. I am not permitted to give 
you the details but I can assure you that 
you will see just exactly that. 

These are only a few of the high- 
lights, but even they will probably prove 
as fascinating as the Fellowship Center 
which will be held at the Meetin’ House 
every day and evening of the conven- 
tion. This [ 
interest 


will be the true center of 


social where many very fine 


and lasting acquaintances will be made. 
The 


of tourists to Atlantic City just to enjoy 


3oardwalk has drawn thousands 


the relaxation of a promenade that can- 
The 


shops that line the walk are absolutely 


not be equalled anywhere else. 
fascinating, and the rolling chairs will 
make it possible for everyone to see 
them all. The Boardwalk been 
famous for over seventy-five years— 
even before the interesting shops and 
palatial hotels lined the entire mile of it. 
Early June should prove to be a delight- 


has 


Mrs. Hamilton Holt, First Lady of Kiwanis International. 
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One 


ful time to visit the resort city. 
should feel comfortable in almost 
type of clothing. No doubt there will 
be cool days for suits or wraps in either 
dark or light color and I feel 
evenings will be quite breezy. For those 


any 


sure 


who enjoy the surf—well they know 
exactly what to bring. Evenings will be 
most colorful with many unusual fea- 


tures, including the Westinghouse 
chorus and fine organ music. 
No detail which would add ‘to a 


visitor’s pleasure has been overlooked. 
For those who bring their children and 
would not enjoy themselves unless they 
are well taken care of, the committee 
has arranged for playrooms in several 
of the hotels with adults in attendance; 
there will be an outdoor playground on 
the the 


hall; and for the evenings some of the 


beach in front of convention 
New Jersey women have volunteered to 
act as sitters. 

the 


memorable hours will be spent on in- 


Some of most impressive and 
formal sidetrips around the New Jersey 
countryside. These will be arranged by 
the New Jersey wives who will act as 
hostesses throughout the entire conven 
tion. Every detail that could add to a 
pleasurable stay has been planned and 
together with the wives of the other 
International officers, 1 


am looking 


forward to meeting you. 








Four hundred and fifty Key Club boys from forty-four clubs in the State of Florida con- 
vened at theit eighth annual convention at Daytona Beach from March 21-23. 


KEY CLUBS 
Hold Key to the Future 


By ]. Frank McCabe 


° a 


y EY CLUB is on the march. 

—s Kiwanis Youth 
~~ Service the school 
shows a growth of 25 per cent in clubs 


the 


strictly 
for high 


and members during past three 


months. In that period clubs have been 
formed from Lewiston, Maine, to Van 
Nuys, California ; 
ids, Michigan, to Texas City, Texas. 


and from Eaton Rap- 


During the month of March, two out- 
standing Key Club District Conventions 
were in session, both of which indicated 
the fine type of citizens the Key Club 
is producing. On April 27, the Interna- 
tional Key Club Convention will be held 
in New Orleans and it is expected that 
the same type of inspirational meeting 
will result. 

March 15 the 


Convention of the District of Louisiana- 


saw Fourth Annual 
Mississippi-West Tennessee in progress 
at the Brookhaven, Mississippi, High 
School. the 


district sent 100 boys to represent them. 


Fifteen clubs throughout 


The invocation was given by the Rev. 
W. H. McAtee of 
balance of the morning consisted of reg- 


Brookhaven and the 


ular business sessions which the boys 
handled thoroughly and well. The after- 
noon meeting opened with an oratorical 
Bernard 


contest which was won by 


Suhor of the Francis T. Nicholls High 





~LUBS 


GENERAL 


OFFICE 


School of New Orleans. Jay Hedge- 
peth of Brookhaven, and Roger Keller 
of Warren Easton, New Orleans, were 
second and third respectively. The sub- 
ject discussed, selected from the 1946 
Action Program, was “Build for Peace, 
Unity and Opportunity.” The Bogalusa 
Key Club won the New Song Contest 
with their “Key Klub Karol.” 

After selecting the next district con- 
vention site as the Bolton High School, 
Alexandria, Louisiana, nominations and 
elections for governor and lieutenant 
governors were held. Jack Galloway of 
the Bolton club was elected governor ; 
Dickie Thompson of North Louisiana, 
Jay Hedgepeth of South 
Clarence McKnight of North Mississip- 


Mississippi, 


pi and West Tennessee, Cris Bauch of 


Southeast Louisiana and Billy Bonin of 


Southwest Louisiana were chosen as 
lieutenant governors for the coming 
year. 


A fine banquet was held at the Inez 
Hotel at which the awards were pre- 
sented and later in the evening the whole 


Two successful conventions 
have been held as Key Club 
extension takes hold. Inter- 
national to meet April 27. 
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delegation thoroughly enjoyed them- 
selves at a dance handled by the Brook- 
haven club and Wentworth College. 
Four hundred and fifty Key Club boys 
from 44 clubs throughout the state of 
Florida convened at their eighth annual 
from 
“Key 


was the 


convention at Daytona Beach 
March 21 through March 23. 
Clubs Hold Keys to the Future” 
theme and a self-evident fact from the 
beginning to the end of the convention. 

All arrangements for the convention, 
including the housing, food, transporta- 
tion, program and entertainment were 





Jim Jarvis presents key of service to Bob 
Harrison for his outstanding work. 


handled by the boys themselves, in a 
completely professional manner. From 
the opening of registration on Thursday 
until the final dance that followed the 
official banquet on Saturday, the pro 
handled by 
boys who thought and carried through 


gram was conducted and 
their ideas as men. 

The Key Clubs of the Seabreeze and 
Mainland High Schools of 
Beach, under the leadership of 
presidents, Stan Henderson and Worley 
Bob 
Harrison of St. Petersburg, president 
of the Florida District of Key Clubs, 
acted as presiding officer at all meet- 


Daytona 
their 


Brown, were the host clubs and 


ings. Bob was ably assisted by his state 


officers: Richard Newton, vice-presi 
dent ; Eddy Christy, recording secretary ; 
Jackie Harrell, treasurer; and Jim Jar 
vis, corresponding secretary. 

On Thursday evening the convention 
was Officially opened with a fellowship 
1 
Danquet at 


Butler of the Florida District of Kiwanis 


which Governor Gordon 
International, talked on the men of to- 
A fellowship dance followed 
this meeting. 


morrow. 


During the Friday morning session, 
Past Governor Frank S. Wright of the 
Florida District, spoke on college pros- 


(Continued on page 35) 
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BOYS SCOUT 

FOR HISTORY 

Scouting Sante Fe was a simple project 
to conduct but a most interesting and 
valuable one for the boys who partici- 
pated and the men who were responsible. 
For two hours, under the sponsorship 
of the Santa Fe, New Mexico Kiwanis 
club, 120 boys organized into 19 patrols, 
representing 8 troops of the city, scouted 
Santa Fe in search of interesting bits of 
information about historic monuments 
and markers. 

The purpose of the project was to 
make the scouts and the general public 
conscious of the historical background 
of their city. A test of ten questions 
pertaining to some point of interest was 
prepared by Kiwanians and given to each 
patrol. 
formity with the standards of Scouting. 
The Scout oath and law were the basic 


Rules were prepared in con- 


rules of the game, and it was necessary 
that each Scout wear his uniform. The 
boys worked by patrols without adult 
leadership, and were on their honor to 
stick together as a patrol and not to use 
any means of transportation. 

Enthusiasm ran high with the boys, 
the sponsoring Kiwanians and the public. 
Interested onlookers would stop the boys 
to ask what they were doing. The reply 
would be a hasty, “We’re Scouting 
Santa Fe” as they would dash off to visit 
the next landmark. 

The city of Santa Fe in the southern 
Rockies is one of the most ideal spots 
in the country for this type of a project. 
Dating its origin to the last half of the 
16th century, it has served as the hub 
of a large empire for more than 400 
years. Every era of the country’s growth 
from prehistoric cliff dwellings to mod- 


in or near its boundaries. Among the 
historic sites scouted were the Palace of 
Governors, built from 1610 to 1612 
which stands in the center of the city in 
a perfect state of preservation, the monu- 
ment marking the end of the Santa Fe 
Trail; the monument dedicated to vari- 





oe 








ous Indian and civil war battles ; General 
Kearney’s monument commemorating his 
peaceable annexation of the territory to 
the United States; the Cross of the Mar- 
tyrs, the capitol and other prominent 
state buildings. 

From Scouting’s point of view the 
project was most successful in building 
patrol spirit, teaching the boys team- 


















Above: Scouts of the Indian 
School of Santa Fe, New Mexico 
inspecting monument marking 
the end of the Santa Fe Trail 
during scout of the city spon- 
sored by the Kiwanis club. Be- 
low: Scouts of troop 25, State 
School for the Deaf, viewing the 
emblem of the Zia Sun Symbol, 
official emblem of the state of 
New Mexico. The new Governor's 
mansion is shown in the back- 
ground. 


work, history, citizenship 
and pioneering. For Kiwa- 





: nians it served a purpose 
equally as well, giving a pride in 
accomplishment for the boys of Santa Fe. 


BASEBALL LEAGUE 
GROWS EACH YEAR 


Some of the most zealous enthusiasts 
of baseball are Kiwanians of East Chi- 
cago, Indiana. This club was organized 
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in the spring of 1924 and by the time 
the summer vacation period had arrived 
a baseball league, equipment. included, 
was a reality for boys of 14 and 15 years. 

This Junior Baseball League opened 
the eyes of the community to the need 
for directed juvenile activity. Through 
the leadership of this club, whose pres- 
ident was then the Mayor of East Chi- 
cago, a community recreation plan was 
set up. A program of modernization of 
the city parks brought out the play- 
ground possibilities and before long 
baseball diamonds formed an essential 
part of every major park center. So the 
Kiwanis Baseball League grew and de- 
veloped and each year the big events 
were the parade and ceremony on open- 
ing day of the baseball season, then the 
months of friendly rivalry for the cham- 
pionship and in the early fall the base- 
ball banquet. 

It wasn’t always an easy matter to 
maintain the league, especially during 
the depression years, but the enthusiasm 
of several members influenced the club 
to keep up this activity and the inferest 
Asa 
result, the sponsorship remained in the 
Kiwanis club, but the Department of 
Recreation and the Physical Education 
Department of the Publie Schools pro- 
vided coaches from their very efficient 
staff. 
Calumet region has maintained an un- 
interrupted series of summer baseball 


of other groups was stimulated. 


This club in the industrial 


programs. By 1943 the league was ex- 
panded to ten teams. In 1944 a Midget 
League was organized in which eight 
teams of boys 11-13 years, followed the 
example of the bigger boys. 
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SASKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN— 
Kiwanians have appropriated $1,000 for 
the erection of an illuminated fountain to 
be placed in Kiwanis Park. This fountain 
will shoot water twenty feet into the air 
and there will be twelve different colored 
lights playing on it during darkness. The 
fountain is to be a memorial to those 


lost in World War II. 


CABOOL, MISSOURI—The Pancake 
Day held recently by this club, netted the 
club $220. More than seven hundred 
people were served all the pancakes they 
could eat \ll materials for this event 
were donated by local firms. 


READING, PENNSYLVANIA—At a 
recent meeting this club entertained 
twenty air hostesses who had just been 
graduated, as the first class, from the 
TWA Training School in Reading. Each 
hostess was presented with gifts of Read 
ing products including nylon, hosiery, 
novelties, candy, glassware, etc. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA—Attendance has 
been greatly increased through a nylon 
contest. Each member having perfect 
attendance for ten consecutive meetings 
receives one pair of nylon stockings, to 
be presented to his wife at a Ladies’ 
Night Party at the end of the contest. 


CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND—Sun- 
shine Camp will again be sponsored for 
six weeks during the summer for thirty 
boys and thirty girls. 


WELLINGTON, TEXAS—tThe chair- 
man of the Attendance Committee of 
this club has presented a rather novel 
plan to assist in getting better attendance; 
the club members are divided into two 
equal groups, with a captain at the head 
of each group. The group with the 
poorest attendance for a period of three 
months must eat for their luncheon 
nothing but cornbread, red beans and 
water while the other group has a regular 
meal. The plan is working wonders. 


CANAJOHARIE, NEW YORK— 
Kiwanians have contacted the State His- 
torical Association regarding the preser- 
vation of the Old Barge Canal lock at 
Sprakers. This is one of the few remain- 
ing symbols of Barge Canal days still in 


existence 


EUSTIS, FLORIDA—The club of this 
town furnished 4,000 seedling citrus trees 
to boys of high school age. The trees 
were allocated to the boys who showed 
an interest in citrus and citrus culture 
with the thought that the trees will be 
ready for budding and _ transplanting 
before the boys complete their high 
school education. It is the aim of the 
committee that these boys may have an 
opportunity to learn budding and proper 
care of nursery trees as part of their 
education, 


MACON, GEORGIA—Kiwanians 
planted magnolia trees on Macon’s Cole- 
man Hill in memory of those who lost 
their lives in World War IT. 
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One of the outstanding social events in San Benito, Texas is the Kiwanis Mother's Day. Each year these 

Kiwanians put on a special Mother's Day program to which they invite not the wives of Kiwanians but 

the Mothers and Mothers-in-law. This picture was taken after last year's program. Reading left to right: 

C. L. Milner, Mrs. Frank Brannen, Mrs. Milner, Mrs. Viola Kirkpatrick, oldest Mother present and Past 
President Quinton Louthan. 





Pottsville, Pennsylvania Kiwanians staged a highly successful concert when Lansing Hatfield, Metropolitan 

Opera Company baritone, appeared in a joint concert with the Pottsville High School A Cappella 

Choir. The concert, directed by Kiwanian Earl W. Haviland, director of P.H.S. vocal music, was 

presented for the benefit of the club's Under-privileged Child Fund and to furnish funds for providing 
cabins for a boys' camp. 





Recently for a period of one month the Lafayette, Indiana Kiwanis Club was divided into two equal 
groups for an attendance contest. The attendance during the contest averaged better than 92% and 
the contest was so close that results were in doubt until the very last day. The ‘'Spares'’ won over the 
"Strikes" by a very small margin and the losers had to furnish a turkey dinner to the winners. Malcolm 
“Sherwood on the right was leader of the "'Strikes'' and posed in the picture with the turkeys are some 
of the men on his side who had to furnish the dinner. From left to right they are: Harry Fitting, Oran 


Mansfield, Hugh Heckard, C. W. ‘'Shorty'’ Carrick, Charles S. Doan, and Al Kaser. 
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HAZARD, KENTUCKY — The Agri 
culture Committee is sponsoring a 4-H 
club strawberry project whereby 20 boys 
and girls are to plant at least 500 plants 
or about one-tenth acre of Blakemore 
Variety strawberry plants as a project 


for 1946, 












































ENID, OKLAHOMA—The Music 
Committee of this club is sponsoring the 
Enid Symphony Orchestra this season. 
The orchestra is made up of both stu- 
dents and business and professional men 
and women. 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS 

Beginning with its first radio program in 
February over Station WTAW, a series 
of weekly Kiwanis radio programs was 
inaugurated. The time is donated by the 
station as a public service. Inasmuch as 
WTAW is an FM station the program 





Here is the Ki-Y Club sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Oil City, Pennsylvania. The members of this 


club are all underprivileged boys selected by the principals of the various Oil Cit schools. Meetings will have wide reception. 
are held once a week and the programs consist of swimming, gymnasium, motion pictures and a 
speaker. Two or more Kiwanians are present at every meeting. 


PROVIDENCE, KENTUCKY — Has 
made a vocation training shop available 
to the farmers of the community to make 
equipment for their farms and homes 


CLARKSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA- 

This Club recently sponsored a concert 
by Rubinoff and his violin. Over $400 
was raised and will be applied to the 
boys and girls and underprivileged child 
funds. 


KIRKWOOD, MISSOURI—Kiwanians 
are planning a Dandelion Eradication 
Week. The agricultural committee of the 
club plans to instruct all the members 
in garden, lawn, tree and shrub care in 
the hope that they will use their acquired 
knowledge to eradicate the pesky dan- 
delion permanently. It is a simple matter 
to eradicate dandelions temporarily, but 
quite a different problem to keep them 
eradicated. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 

: Under Postwar Service the Oklahoma 
The Kiwanians of Chelsea, Massachusetts’ formal presentation to the Chelsea Memorial hospital of City Club reports the newly formed 
the latest type of focusing, "cold light'' operating room lamp (the Castle Lamp). It can be adjusted Veterans’ Committee is very active and 
for specific surgery, throws no shadows or heat, and is prized by the surgical staff. Left to right are: ’ : : 
Vincent L. Cassani, hospital corporation treasurer; Kiwanis members Dr. Daniel Kuperstein, Alvin Flint, already jobs have been found for 150 
Dr. Aubrey C. Benjamin, President George Moffitt and hospital superintendent Mrs. Mabel Aronson. veterans. 











LEXINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA 

-Kiwanians have provided more parking 
space in the busy sections of their town 
by moving sidewalks and lamp posts. 
They are now placing concrete street 
markers at all intersections. 











READING, PENNSYLVANIA— 
Kiwanians in the very near future will 
broadcast veterans information over radio 
station WEEU. This program will go 
on the air twice daily. 












ST. ANDREWS, NEW BRUNSWICK 
—Kiwanians are busily making plans for 
dealing with the ever increasing number 
of tourists. 











MELROSE PARK, ILLINOIS—Kiwa- 


Mattoon, —— — agg od A a their samel en ay’ grey eg The Pe ys nians sponsored a trip to the circus for 
icture was taken immediately following the presentation of Kiwanis Sue to Mel Degler. Shown left to | : ; ae ee ; ery 
: right are; Mel Degier, President Glenn E. Lupton and Kiwanian Walter A, Kemper. all safety patrol boys in Melrose Park, 






SMALL TOWN GETS DIAL PHONES 


O NE of the most unusual projects 
ever undertaken by a small Kiwanis 
club—24 members—was brought to a 
successful conclusion in Holcomb, Mis- 
souri, when a dial telephone system was 
installed in that community of less than 
400 population. The Holcomb club is not 
quite two years old but it is fast becom- 
ing known as the “Little Club doing big 
things.”” Their successful sponsorship of 
this telephone system is an indication of 
the go ahead spirit of the club. Holcomb 
is located near the center of Missouri’s 
Mississippi Delta farm section and the 
Kiwanians are determined to promote 
its interests as a trading center for the 
surrounding farming area. 

Since a modern telephone exchange is 
essential to the future growth of the little 
city, the Kiwanians contacted the South- 
east Missouri Telephone Company and 
a short time later a meeting was held 
between representatives of the club and 
the telephone company. An acceptable 
plan was offered by the telephone com- 
the 
necessary number of service contracts. 


pany and Kiwanians obtained the 
The system was soon cut into service 
with 65 telephones connected, all within 
the exchange area. Rural lines radiating 
into the surrounding area have been 
organized and will be built when equip- 
ment and materials are again available, 
bringing the total number of telephones 
connected to this exchange well over the 
100 mark. 

Some months ago, while the new sys- 
tem was in the process of being installed, 
it was planned to hold a celebration, 
sponsored by the club and as plans for 
this telephone meeting took form it was 
decided to the Missouri- 
Kansas-Arkansas Spring Conference and 


incorporate 


the inauguration of the new telephone 
This celebration recently took 
100 at- 


system. 


place with over persons in 


SERVICE WORTH 
$20,000 A YEAR 


The the Hattiesburg, 
Mississippi club’s twenty-fifth anniver- 


celebration of 


sary brought to the fore the constructive 
work done by these Kiwanians for the 
progress and betterment of their com- 
munity. 

The outstanding project undertaken 
by the club is the work done with crip- 


pled children. A special fund for this 


purpose has been maintained for 23 





tendance. The first half of the double- 
barreled affair was devoted to the honor- 
ing of the Southeast Missouri Telephone 
Company. 

Tate Gillis, a telephone company ofh- 
cial and a Poplar Bluff Kiwanian intro- 





Mr. Charles W. Boutin, president and general man- 

ager of the Southeast Missouri Telephone Company 

presents telephone to Kiwanian Buren Napper, im- 
mediate past president of the Holcomb club. 


duced the speaker of the evening, Mr. 
Charles W. Boutin, president and general 
manager of the telephone company, who 
concluded his remarks by formally pre- 
senting a telephone to Buren Napper, 
immediate past president of the Holcomb 
club, and under whose administration the 
exchange movement was started. Kiwa- 
nian Napper, after a brief acceptance 
address, presented the telephone to Presi- 
dent Al Schneipp, toastmaster of the 
evening. 

Then as the highlight of the evening 
President Schneipp placed a call to In- 
ternational President Hamilton Holt in 
Macon, Georgia, who was soon located 
the home of Past 
President Mark Smith, 


where he was visiting. The congratula- 


and connected from 
International 


tory remarks and invitations to the At- 
lantic City convention from President 
Holt were transmitted to the audience 
by loudspeakers which were arranged for 


the occasion. 


years. With the free help of the doctors 
of the club and doctors in other cities, 
the underprivileged children’s committee 
has sought out and helped scores of 
crippled children in Hattiesburg and 
The 


received 


vicinity. children have been 


amined, 


eX- 


proper medical and 
surgical attention, and have been fitted 


Wheel 


chairs have been purchased for incurable 


with braces and special shoes. 


cripples and glasses for those with de- 
fective vision. One authority recently 
valued the service rendered through this 
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club at $10,000 per year. The work has 
grown to such an extent that two clinics 
are held each year. During last year’s 
clinic 120 crippled children were ex- 
Funds for this 


amined and cared for. 
work among crippled children and for 
the food, refreshments and theater en- 
tertainments which are included with 
treatments by the clinic are raised by 
the annual Kiwanis Minstrel, a fun show 
in which all members of the club par- 
ticipate. 

Another outstanding 
sored by this club is the Boys Brother- 
hood to develop the underprivileged boy 


project spon- 


into a good American citizen. Each year 
funds have been provided these boys for 
a week’s summer camp. The boys are 
now enjoying the luxury of a new club 
house and recreation field given them by 
their sponsors. 

The club also offers scholarships to 
local children for essays on good citizen- 
ship and assists in supervising and plan- 
ning recreation and athletic activities 
for young people. 

THE RIGHT MOVIES 

FOR CHILDREN 

3righton, Rochester, New York Kiwa- 
nians are providing a solution for many 
parents to the problem of keeping their 
Satur- 
Each Saturday afternoon in the 


children under supervision on 
days. 
srighton High School auditorium Kiwa- 
nians present a full length movie and 
two shorts which are always enthusi- 
astically accepted by the children. The 
Kiwanians are very careful in the selec- 
tion of films used. Each week the fea- 
ture is of the “Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm” or “Flicka” type. The average 
attendance is approximately 500 boys 
and girls ranging in age from three to 
sixteen years, proving the youngsters 
appreciate the efforts of Brighton 
Kiwanians. 

TRIPLE PLAY ON 

HEREFORD STEER 

In Plant City, Florida, where the citi- 
zens are raising $500,000 for a South 
Florida Baptist Hospital, members of 
the Kiwanis club pooled $1,000 to buy 
at auction a purebred Hereford steer 
which was auctioned for the benefit of 
the hospital fund. The steer, which had 
been raised by a Plant City 4-H Club 
boy, was bought by the Hillsborough 
County and 
donated to the hospital for the auction. 
Kiwanians bought the animal for $1,000, 
but turned it back for re-sale, despite 
the temptations of a club barbecue. The 
second high bidder did the same thing 
and after the third sale the hospital fund 


was made richer by $1,400, 


Cattlemen’s Association 
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By Hugo Kirchhofer 


FORMER CHAIRMAN, 
INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON MUSIC; 
MEMBER, KIWANIS CLUB OF LOS ANGELES 


HETHER a club is located 
in a big city or rural com- 
munity, in the North or in 

the South—and whether the club itself is 
small or large—there is one activity it 
has in common with all other clubs and 
that is its weekly songfest. And it’s an 
activity that every member can indulge 
in, whether he has a good voice or not, 
because you don’t have to be a John 
Charles Thomas or a Nelson Eddy to 
enjoy your own singing. 

I have talked with several prominent 
vocal artists and from what they tell 
me about their professional life, we 
enjoy our club singing a great deal more 
than they do their concert work. The 
professional singer is always concerned 
about the condition of his voice, a high 
or low note that he may not reach, a 
troublesome interval, the attitude of the 
audience or the acoustics of the hall. 
But we sing a song for the pure enjoy- 
ment of singing and see and hear only 
the good, happily oblivious of the flaws. 

Although club singing is universally 
hearty, there are always one or two 
members who hold back and refrain from 
adding their voices to the tumult. Yet, 
[ am sure they enjoy being part of the 
singing group as much as those who 
carry the freight. The reason I think 
that | 
them get interested in anything while 


so, is have never seen any of 


the singing is going on. In our Los 
Angeles Kiwanis club we have a high 
ranking city official who cannot sing, 
but he appreciates music. I have yet to 
see him carry on a conversation while 
the others are singing. And we don't 
mind if a man doesn’t sing now and 
then so long as he doesn't keep the fel- 
low who is seated next to him from 
lending his voice in song. 

Stunt songs and novelties are fine— 
once in a while. They often add spice 
to the program, if they are good. But 
like spices we use with our food they 


can nauseate you in too large doses. 


Left to right: Ed. Burstell, 





Fred Thom, Merritt Cline and Pat O'Hara of the Yonkers 


New York club who are robust exponents of vocal expression school. 
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At the Lynn, Massachusetts, club, Neil Hamilton, James Murray, "Doc" Moore, Joseph 
McNeil, James Tausey and Leroy Radcliffe feel exactly the same way. 


On my way home from the Interna- 
tional Convention in Cleveland, I was 
asked to visit a certain club to see if 
[ could tell them why their members 
failed to enter into the spirit of singing. 
I found a grand group of men, a good 
song leader, and a good accompanist, 
but when I saw the song sheet they were 
using I knew at once where the trouble 
lay. It had 
learned later 


nothing but parodies. I 
that they ‘printed a new 
song sheet with only two parodies and 
the club has taken on new life. 
Classical songs are all right, too, oc- 
casionally. But they can be overdone. 
Some clubs enjoy singing the Pilgrim’s 
Chorus from 
Wagner, the 
Trovatore” by 


‘Tannhauser” by Richard 
Anvil Chorus yh 

Verdi, the Toreador’s 
song from “Carmen” by Bizet, but this 


from 


does not mean the men do not like some 
of the good songs in our Kiwanis Song 


Book. I wish it were possible for 


Kiwanis International to make some ar- 
rangement with ASCAP in New York 
City to allow us to print the words, 
chorus only, to many of the songs we 
would like to sing, songs, that have been 
published in the last fifteen years. If 
we were allowed to print words to such 
songs as “Stout Hearted Men,” “Till 
the End of “That’s an 
Lullaby,” etc., we are sure you men 


Time,” Trish 
We can well 
understand why ASCAP would not al- 
low printing of words to be used with 


would like to sing them. 


commercial advertising, but we all wish 
ASCAP 
use the songs. Do any of you Kiwanians 
have a pull with ASCAP? 

During National Music Week, April 
28-May 4, I 
Chairman of 


would allow service clubs to 


know our International 
Du 
would like to know that every club has 
-an outstanding musical program and 


at least ten minutes of club singing. 


Music, Pre Rhame 
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March Zl 


Knight had completed twenty-five years 


Because on 


of service as assistant secretary ol the 


Kiwanis 


cause it was her birthday, members oft 


Club of Chicago, and also be 


that club turned their meeting into a 


Mi Knight Day” in order to. say 


t] ink ee TdT } ? 1} e ~ SCT ce 
mnkK you T ner many veal ervice 
in their behalf. All past presidents ol 
the club were eated at the head table, 


the division’s is 


lieutenant governor, d 


trict secretary, and girls trom the Gen 
eral Office. of Kiwani International 
were also present to do her homage. 
Miss Knight received an attractive lapel 


tch, an orchid, and flowers from 


Wal 
Kiwanis 


kastern Iowa District 


International and the Illinois 


Worth mentioning is the Houston, 
Pexas club which has 25 living past 
presidents (the club was built in 1919) 
ive you the 18 who 
posed tor this picture Seated, left to 


Nelms, W. C. 


Miller, N. O. Clarke, Jr., J. A. Phillips, 
tr. P. Wier, Frank C, Smith and Judge 
Kwing Boyd. Standing: G. Maxfield 


Stearns, W. H. Cocke, 
C, B. Barrett, M. E. Brock, Raymond 
rs Elledge, J. W. Mason, Loe Fred N, 


raylor, Carl G 








Ankenman, J. W. Mills and Ewing 


Werlein. 


When Hillsdale, Michigan, wanted a bit 


of Shakespeare, they didn’t import 


Maurice Evans to do the job—they pro- 


duced Shakespeare's “Antony and Cleo 


In this 


patra” to be exact, themselves. 
scene from Act IV, 
Mark Antony for war against the Ro 


man Empire. It was the first Americat 


( ‘leopatra ar! 


amateur production in costume 

“Antony and Cleopatra.” Left to right 
are: Evro, Don Morse; 
Marilyn Converse; Mark Antony, Met 


ritt Green, who directed the produc 


Charmian 


tion; and Cleopatra, Louise Richards 


Morse. 


Shamokin, Pennsylvania recently held 
a meeting that was one for the books 

a tour through a coal mine. Officials of 
the Maysville Slope 


ducted a tour through the workings of 


personally con 


the colliery so Kiwanians might see t 





A box lunch was 


restaurateur and 


coal miners at work. 
prepared by a_ local 
taken to the underground workings for 


Naturally 


consumption. the colliery 


superintendent was the speaker and 
naturally he explained mining methods 
and then told of the daily output of coal. 
About fifty Kiwanians said afterward 
the trip was most enlightening. 

Montana District is 100% in the show 
ing of the soil 
conservation film, 
“Tt Can Happen 
lere,” sponsored 
by the Interna- 
tional Committee 
on Agriculture. 
Looks like Mon 
tana is the first to 
come 
with a 100% rec- 


ord. 


through 
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Not Walter Damrosch, kiddies, but a 
reasonable facsimile thereof. This hand- 
some gentleman 
is Kiwanian Hu- 
£0 Kirchhofer, 
of Los Angeles, 
who took part 
of Walter Dam- 
rosch in the 
movie ‘‘Rhapso- 
dy in Blue,” the 
life story of 





George Gersh- 
win produced by 
Warner Brothers. The scene is a con- 
cert in Carnegie Hall and he has just 
announced the passing of Gershwin. By 
profession Hugo is not a movie actor, 
he is a teacher of singing and a chorus 
conductor, and he has twice served as 
chairman of the International Commit 
tee on Music. He performed magnifi 
‘ently in this capacity at the Cleveland 
Convention in 1942. He authors the 
irticle, “Sing for the Fun of It” ap 
pearing in this issue. 

Kiwanis makes history, “Michigan His 
tory,” just published by the State oi 
Michigan, that is. Ten pages are devoted 
of Kiwanis with 


to the early history 


particular reference to 
the State of Michigan. It 
Detroit in 1915 


that Kiwanis had its be 


was 1n 


ginning. The chapter con 
sisting of ten pages and 
titled “Kiwanis Interna 
tional” is authored by 
Ralph F. Windoes, Trus 
tee, State Historical So 
ciety, of Grand Rapids. 
We are proud to have 
been thought worthy to 
be a part of this very compact little 
volume on “Michigan History.” 


Remember the little Objects and Objec 
tives folder issued by General Office 7 
Out in Seattle they are making excellent 
Frederick 
Harley of the North Central, Seattle 
club just sent us a copy of his club's 


use of it. Past President C 


roster (it’s the same size as the folder. 
334 by 6% inches), in the center of 
which is inserted the Objectives folder 


As of April 1, more than 1865 Kiwa 
nians have been awarded the Legion of 
Honor certificate for twenty-five years 
of service. Although the new honor was 
announced about six months ago, all 
twenty-nine districts are represented in 
the 192 Kiwanis clubs that have adopted 
this means of rewarding their twenty- 
five year members with a permanent 


symbol of their faithfulness to Kiwanis. 
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tires 


Prominent Men to Speak at 
Atlantic City Convention 


Harotp E. 
SOVERNOR OF MINNESOTA 





Hout 
INTERNATIONAL 


HAMILTON 
PRESIDENT, KIWANIS 


WiLttaAmM K. JACKSON 
PRESIDENT, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


PEARSON 
COMMENTATQR 


DREW 
NOTED RADIO 


Dr. Ratpu W. SoCKMAN 
PASTOR. CHRIST CHURCH 
PEAKER N NATIONAL 


NEW YORK CITY 


RADIO PULPIT 


STASSEN 


Key Clubs Hold Key to the Future 


From page 28 


Harold Martin 
if the International Committee on Spon 
Youth talked to 


the boys on goals. A spirited debate on 


pects and Chairman G. 


sored Organizations, 
‘ompulsory military training for eight- 
een-year-olds was next on the program 

Wetherall of the Winter 


Park club and Jim Jarvis of the St. 


with Scotty 
Petersburg club taking the affirmative. 
Bob Scherr of Miami-Edison club and 
Bradford White of the 
club had the negative. 
of the 
formal debate showed that two to one 


Ponce de Leon 
A standing vote 
convention members after the 
were in favor of compulsory military 
training. 

For the third time in seven years of 
keen competition, Ponce de Leon High 
School of Coral Gables stamped itself 
the best service club in Florida, regard- 
less of label, by winning permanent pos- 
Achievement 


session of the Founders 


Plaque, with an outstanding achieve- 


ment report. Also, for the second time 


in seven years, the same club won the 


attendance award donated by former 
International Trustee E. B. Stahlman, 
Jr., of Nashville, Tennessee. Although 


the Ponce de Leon club carried off two 
top honors, the convention did not lack 
Runners up in_ the 
Main- 


for competition. 
Achievement Contest were the 


land and Seabreeze Key Clubs of Day- 


tona Beach, with honorable mention to 


Haines City, Fort Lauderdale and Fort 
Pierce. 

The annual Oratorical Contest on the 
subject, “What I Plan to Do When I 
Finish High School” was won by Don 
Magerion of Lakeland. Second and 
third places were won by Louis King of 
Fort and Paul Morgan of 
Andrew Jackson High School, Miami. 

Officers for 1946-1947 were elected as 


follows: 


Lauderdale 


Ray Chapman, Miami Senior 


High, Governor; Dalton Ruffin, Fort 
Lauderdale, Lieutenant Governor; Mar- 
shall Field, Secretary; Joe Sinnett, 


The 1947 con- 


vention site selected by the voting dele 


Clearwater, Treasurer. 


gates was Miami. 


Kiwanis International Trustee Fount 


Rion gave the main address at the 
Saturday banquet and then later induct 
ed the new officers. The Key of Service 
Was presented to Governor Bob Harri 
Later in the eve- 


held 


which completed the official program of 


son at this meeting. 


ning an entertaining dance was 
this outstanding convention. 
Cooperating with the boys at all times 
were Kiwanians Lieutenant Governor 
3ill Snow, A. J. Fleming, Scotty Lup- 
ton, Col. Leighton Fisher, and “Doc” 
Edwards of the Daytona Beach Club and 
at least a portion of the success of this 
convention is due to their untiring ef- 


forts and interest. 





Casper, Wyoming...May 1, 
Danville, Virginia...May 1, 
Monroe, Wisconsin. .May 3, 
Pineville, Kentucky. .May 3, 
Rogers Park Chicago May 5, 
Atchison, Kansas....May 6, 
Princeton, Indiana. .May 6, 
Provo, Utah........ May 7, 
Alexandria, Virginia.May 9, 
Storm Lake, lowa...May 10, 
Tyler, Texas........ May 10, 
Hickory, N.C. ...... May 12, 
Newburgh, New York May 12, 
AnnArbor, Michigan May 13, 
Lakewood, Ohio... .May 17, 
Mid-West Side, 

Chicago, Illinois. .May 17, 
Champaign-Urbana, 

a ae one wee May 18, 
Brookhaven, Miss. ..May 19, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. .May 23, 
Duncan, Oklahoma. .May 24, 
Greencastle, Indiana.May 25, 
Darlington, S.C. ....May 26, 
Geneva, New York. .May 27, 
Minot, North Dakota.May 27, 
Miami, Florida. ..... May 30, 
Lynn, Massachusetts. .June 2, 
Raton, New Mexico. .June 2, 
Dodge City, Kansas. .June 6, 
Swift Current, Sask. ..June 7, 
Bluffton, Indiana....June 8, 
Portsmouth, Ohio... .June 8, 
Chanute, Kansas..... June 9, 
Du Bois, Pennsylvania June 9, 
Greenville, Ohio..... June 9, 
Athens, Ohio........ June 10, 
New Brunswick, N. J. .June 11, 
Fergus Falls Minn. .. .June 13, 
Mount Airy, N. C. ...June 13, 
McKeesport, Pa. ..... June 15, 
Neillsville, Wisc. ....June 15, 
i June 16, 
Palatka, Florida..... June 17, 
St. Joseph, Michigan. . June 17, 
Wellsville, Ohio..... June 17, 
Nappanee, Indiana. .June 20, 
Hanford, California. .June 23, 
Northwest, Chicago . . June 28, 


Ravenswood, Chicago June 30, 
THIRTIETH YEAR 


New York, New York 
Toledo, Ohio....... 
Cincinnati, Ohio... . 
Canton, Ohio...... 


.June 2, 
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CANADIAN RENAISSANCE 


By H. H. STEVENS 
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CHAIRMAN. INTERNATIONAL 
HE Public Affairs Committee 
for Canada adopted six points 
for its program for 1946, with an 
over-all slogan of “Rebuild through 


unity and understanding.” 

The members of the committee were 
deeply conscious of the terrific strain 
resulting from six years of war. Nearly 
ten percent of Canada’s population had 
been drawn into the armed _ forces, 
chiefly by 


these were of necessity our youngest and 


voluntary enlistment, and 
most virile citizens. 

The dislocation of Canada’s social and 
economic life was further aggravated 
by vast geographical areas and dis- 
tances, making united efforts and a 
outlook difficult. 


Then also there is the division of 


common extremely 
Canada into the financial and industrial 
east and the vast prairies and mountain 
areas of the west The latter produce 
wheat, timber, fish and minerals as thei 
chief source of new wealth, while in the 
east is concentrated the banking, insur- 
ance and financial headquarters, and 
manufacturing 

Thus the economic outlook is dif- 
ferent. These two main divisions are 
again broken up into other sub-divisions 
affected by social, racial and religious 
differences. 

These conflicting factors influenced 
the committee members when drafting 
their program for 1946 and led them to 
place emphasis on “Unity” and “Toler- 
ance” and realistic “Understanding” as 
the foundation upon which to build a 
new Canada in a New World. 

Recognizing also the awesome pos- 


sibilities should the nations of the world 


MMITTEE ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS FOR CANADA 


fail to achieve a common basis for in- 


ternational relations, the committee 
placed special emphasis upon a thorough 


Nations 


Charter, not only by Kiwanians, but as 


knowledge of the United 
well by all in the community. 

During the first three months of the 
year, each committee member has con- 
tacted the clubs in his zone urging a 
study of the U.N.O. Charter and stimu- 
lating an interest in it by the public 
Numerous speeches have been delivered 
by our members and the committee 
monograph‘has been circulated. 

As a result of leadership given by 
members of our committee, clubs in 
Canada are being urged to develop a 
wider public understanding and ap 
preciation of Canada’s national resources 
and their ultilization for post-war re- 
habilitation. These latent resources can 
be made a prolific source of new wealth 
and the medium of useful and profitable 
employment, stimulating an interest in 
our country and pride of citizenship, 
which is another of our objectives. 

Our chief handicap is that we cannot 
meet together to plan and study our 
objectives. We can only keep contact 
by correspondence. In spite of this 
inhibition I am pleased to say that each 
member of the committee has been doing 
a fine job, and will continue to do so 
throughout the balance of the year. 

Kiwanis Objectives make a strong ap- 
peal to the average Canadian, which 
makes our task a pleasant and encourag- 
ing one. My conviction is that a really 
worth while contribution will be made 
this year to Canadian life through the 
Kiwanis Clubs all across the country. 


Mother Makes the Grade 


(From page 5) 


expressed by the crabby old gentleman 
who is against a supervised playground 
in the neighborhood because he says, 
“It will just give those women an ex- 
cuse to send the young ones there and 
go gallavanting off, instead of keeping 
them right in the backyard.” (Mothers 
of young children do precious little gal- 
Witness the fact that it is 
headline news when they do!) On the 


lavanting. 


other hand, there are the people like 
Pearl Buck who say that today’s mother 
is evading her responsibilities to society, 
and leading too narrow a life. Mrs. 
Buck says of her own busy mother, “She 
loved us, | am sure, with all her heart, 


but not with all her time.” 

Between these two standards for her 
behavior must she steer her course. She 
knows she will be criticized no matter 
what she does, for no one has succeeded 
in setting up any union rules for mothers. 

Life is made difficult for her too, be- 
cause she, alone, is an amateur. Every- 
one else is an expert, trained for the job 
he or she fills. Motherhood is the only 
non-professional calling that remains. 
Magazines and newspapers are full of 
advice from interior decorators as to 
how she shall make the slip covers. 
Over the radio, nutritionists explain at 
length how she shall cook the vegetables ; 
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and child guidance authorities tell her 
in books and lectures how, or if, she 
shall spank the baby. 

Now, great-grandmother knew her 
job. The family and the community 
recognized the fact that she knew her 
job. But today, mother feels a bit in- 
ferior because so many people have 
made elaborate studies and set standards 
of efficiency concerning what she must 
do, day after day, by rule of thumb. 
For motherhood she has little training, 
though in other fields she may be a 
skilled professional in her own right. 

There, then, are some of the things 
she must contend with. Is she making 
the grade? She does not seem to be do- 
ing too badly. Even though the experts 
do get her down sometimes, she is learn- 
ing eagerly from them. In fact, her 
willingness to learn and to grow as a 
person is one of her greatest assets. 

She is making the grade, too, in that 
she doesn't ask to be put on a pedestal 
(which after all must be a pretty chilly 
and uncomfortable place). She isn’t 
asking for that sentimental kind of re- 
spect that used to be the accepted atti- 
tude toward mothers. 

She realizes the need of her children 
to be independent and to grow away 
from her eventually. Against that day 
when the children will not take so much 
of her time and energy, she cultivates 
interests outside her home. 

By way of reward, she has the deep 
satisfaction of watching her children’s 
personalities unfold. Sometimes she may 
be discouraged, but sometimes a neigh 
bor stops by, not to say Johnny broke 
a window, but to say that Johnny show- 
ed such presence of mind when a 
younger child was hurt on the play- 
ground. Or Susie's teacher calls to re- 
port, not a failure in arithmetic, but 
that erstwhile shy Susie is taking real 
responsibility in class activities. 

A Chinese sage is said to have an- 
swered, when asked “What is the sweet- 
est sound in the world?” 

“The sweetest sound in the world 

Is that of a little girl 

Going down the road singing 

After she has asked me the way.” 
That is a sound Mother is sometimes 
fortunate enough to hear. 

And what does Mother want for her- 
self? She asks to be treated as a per- 
son with rights and privileges of her 
own —even the privilege of receiving 
some encouragement. So, perhaps that 
is why we have Mother’s Day. 
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LETTERS 





Proud of Child Work 
To the Editor: 

Although I am not from Atlanta, 
Georgia—not even from the South—my 
chest swelled with pride after reading 
“Atlanta DOES It” in the March issue. 

The entire organization of Kiwanis 
International would still be worthwhile 
if it had only inspired this one case of 
public philanthropy. When you think 
that practically every one of our 1900 





clubs is doing similar work, although 

some of it is on a smaller scale, the total 
effort becomes staggering. 

ED. NORTHBROOK 

NEW BUFFALO, MICHIGAN 

Kiwanian Northbrook has the prewar 
figure on total clubs. There are 2380 
of them now.—Ed. 

Don’t Vets Care? 
To the Editors: 

General Bradley’s article on “The 
Veteran—Home Town Concern” serves 
a useful purpose in that it points out 
what the community can do for the 
veteran, but it neglects to tell how we 
can make the veteran desire our help. 

I'll admit that we have fallen down 
on our plans to place the veteran in his 
rightful place in society but the veteran 
seems to have fallen down in his desire 
to exert a real influence in public affairs. 
With a third World War already being 
feared, we hear no comment from the 
veteran, either individually or by groups. 

A WILLING WORKER 
YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 
The Town Hall 
To the Editor: 

There is no question that town forums 
and free public discussion are the very 
essence of Americanism, as pointed out 
by Ford Worthing in the March issue. 
I think it would be a fine thing if every 
Kiwanis club were to adopt the Vin- 
cennes plan and sponsor regular town 
forums. But I would go further—every 
community should have a_ town hall 
where such meetings could be held. A 
suitable place for meeting and discus- 
sion is an important aid in furthering it. 
We need to go back to the public meet- 
ings that were held in the good old days 
before we had radio, telegraph and the 
widespread reading of newspapers. 

Rapid and universal news transmis- 
sion has made us mentally flabby. The 
news is so easily acquired—by radio, for 
instance—that we don’t value it and fail 
to make the effort to analyze it for our- 
selves. We should get back to the town 


hall system of comparing notes, instead 
of letting the commentator and news 
analysts do our thinking for us. 

A town hall, dedicated to the memory 
of the community's honored war dead, 
would be the finest kind of memorial 
because it would help carry out the 
principle of democracy that our heroes 
fought for. 

RICHARD TAGNEY 
BEL AIR, MARYLAND 

See “Memorials That Live” in this 

issue.—Ed. 


* 


Review and Criticism Dept. 
To the Editors: 

“Love Thy Neighbor” and “The 
Doctor Deals with Death,” in the 
February issue are two of the best 
articles I have ever t ead in The Kiwanis 





and both in the same issue! 
VERNE TREVIOR 
OSCEOLA, FLORIDA 


Magazine 


To the Editors: 

. As a Kiwanian, I would like 
to see more about Kiwanis in The 
Kiwanis Magazine and fewer ge:eral 
articles. 

AN OLD TIME MEMBER 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





To the Editors: 
too much underprivileged child 
stuff in the magazine. 


| 
| 





GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 

Under privileged Child Work seems to 
predominate in Kiwanis now. We report 
what happens in proportion to the way 
it happens.—Ed. 





Overflow Department 

Two interesting letters were received 
during the month which were too long 
to print and too complex to condense. 
One was from a Lockport, New York 
club member who took an automobile 
trip through the South and was sur- 
prised at the deplorable condition of the 
Kiwanis road signs. 

The other was from an Elizabeth, New 
Jersey painter who addressed Roe Ful- 
kerson concerning Roe’s article on un- 
derpaid school teachers. He cites sev- 
eral facts to show the complexity of the 
painting business and states, “such arti- 
cles, written without proper knowledge 
are not in keeping with Kiwanis ideals.” 





The name “Kiwanis” was derived 
from an old Indian word that means 
“self-expression.” You are welcome 
to express yourself here on any sub- 
ject, space for the month permitting. 
Letters must be signed, but your name 
will be withheld if you request it. 
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FIRST STEP 
STOCKS 


FOR A LONG TERM PROGRAM 
OF SUCCESSFUL INVESTING 


One of the most important studies this 
company has ever released is being 
distributed to our nation-wide clientele 
of investors — HOW LONG WILL 
THE BOOM LAST? | 

If you are seeking advice—when to 
sell—which securities to buy for a 
predicted further advance—which in- 
dustries to buy into and which to 
avoid—be sure to get this analysis 
prepared by the largest firm of in- 
vestment analysts in America. 

SEND FOR THIS SPECIAL STUDY TODAY! 
? Clip a dollar to this ad, attach your 
+f name and address, and we will send 

you the study, HOW LONG WILL 
THE BOOM LAST? In addition, 
we will send you 3 issues of THE 
OUTLOOK, a service for investors. 
Offer open to new readers only 
: | . 
Standard & Poor’s Corporation 


345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
A-791-178 





















One of America’s Most 
Distinguished Military Schools 
HIGH SCHOOL and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


* 102nd YEAR * 


Write for Catalog and View Book 





Maj. . W. Tucker, 46K 3rd St., Boonville, Mo. 

















OFFICIAL 
PROGRAM 


For Kiwanis Clubs 


1946 


Approved by 
International Board 
of Trustees 


MUSIC WEEK 
April 28-May 4 
"| AM AN AMERICAN" WEEK 
May 19-25 


EMPIRE DAY 
(For Canadian Clubs) 
May 24 
KIWANIS RADIO WEEK 
May 12-18 
ALL KIWANIS WEEK 


(Week of Convention) 
June 9-16 


CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
(For Canadian Clubs) 
June 30-July 5 


CONSTITUTION WEEK 
(For U. S. Clubs) 
September 15-21 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER WEEK 
October 1-8 


LOYALTY DAYS 
September 29-October 5 











| 
' 
| 
| 
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EVERYONE 


CAN HELP 


By J. LOUIS FIFER 


CHAIRMA! PE Al 


a BMmcT 
NY PC WwW 


ETERANS who return to ci 


vilian lite Manitowoc, Wis 


consin, find an exceptionally 
friendly and unusually helpful com 
munity reception, thanks to a program 
of the Kiwanis club which the Inter 


national Committee on Postwar Services 


has not seen duplicated anywhere else 


The plan ] not only more effective 
than most, but far simpler. It involves 
the personal participation of all mem 
bers of the club, but on a basis that 
does not take them away from then 
offices, nor require too much time, 
The Manitowoc club made inquiries 
about what other communities were 
doing and planning but felt that most 
of the ideas were impractical for them 
because they required the maintenance 
of an office with personnel and equip 
ment that involved a greater expense 


than their treasury could afford. Other 


plans depended on one person or a small 


group, and they could find no one who 


could devote enough time 
evident that practically 


But it was 


Kiwanian was willing to help in 


After 


agret d that 


every 
some discussion, 


what 


some capacity 


it was the veterans 


discuss 


needed most was a chance to 


their individual problems with someone 


who could not only listen sympatheti- 


cally, but might also be able to advise 


them in a wide variety of fields. With 
this in mind, they listed the subjects 
veterans would be interested in. Then 
they submitted this list, in the torm of 


a questionnaire, to each member ot the 


him to indicate fields in 


club, asking 
which he felt qualified to advise or help 

The information gathered in this poll 
was tabulated and printed in a_ folder 
which is given to each returning veteran 
\ few words of welcome and apprecia 
tion from Kiwanis and an invitation to 
avail himself of the counselling service 
the Kiwanis 


the 


offered in each subject by 
club members appeared in folder. 
They are distributed at the offices of 
the Registrar of Deeds and the County 
Service Officer since veterans file their 
discharge papers at the former and make 
government claims and give other in- 
formation at the latter. The office of the 
American Red Cross also has a supply. 

Large numbers of veterans are making 
use of the services offered and most of 
the 


them are appreciative of interest 


TERNATIONAL OMMITTEE 
AR SERVICES 
shown in them. Over 300 have been 


advised on vocational and educational 


plans. Many have been placed in jobs 


and vocational training programs 
others have been given help in filling in 
applications, filing claims, getting special 
advice, 


medical help or legal insurance 


adjustments, income tax reports, 
| he to 


mostly about employment, educational, 


etc. 


majority seem be concerned 


and vocational problems, while a few 
have special problems concerning pet 
sonal affairs. Others benefit 
the “talk it 


friendly counsellor. 


just tron 


chance to over” with a 


Guided by representatives of business 


and professional groups, the Kiwanis 
club is particularly fitted to render this 
counselling service Che veterans have 
expressed gratitude for the opportunity 


their problems with men 


to talk 


they know and trust, and who have an 


Oovel 


established reputation in the community 
training which has 
lls, 


release 


Many have had War 


developed new ski so they are un- 


certain upon theit whether to 


return to their old jobs or to strike 


out 


in new directions. They want 


to ret 
going, and seek help to decide whethet 
to get further train 


it is better for them 


ing under the G. I. Bill of Rights or to 
go to work at once. 


A project of this kind is of mutual 
benefit to the veteran and the community. 
The sooner the veteran is reassimilated 
the the 


community benefits from his presence in 


into civilian pursuits, sooner 


it. Further than that, nothing does more 


the than 


--] 
moraie 


folks 


homecomer'’s 


that the 


to boost 


a realization home are 
sincerely interested in his future welfare 

While the results of the program 
difficult to 
in making the membership conscious ot 
its to 


veteran. in turn, tends to awaken 


are 


measure, its real value lies 


responsibilities the returning 
This, 
citizen-responsibility in the community 
It also helps to make the veteran feel 
that his community is vitally interested 
in him. There are wide possibilities in 
making the plan city-wide in scope, 
including other service clubs, the cham- 
ber of commerce, labor and religious 
organizations, social agencies, and civic 
councils. 

It is not too late to set up this veteran 
aid program in other clubs. It was com- 


paratively easy when the flow of return 
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ing veterans started and jobs were plen- 
tiful, but the 
number of returning veterans increases- 


much work is ahead as 
and the jobs become scarcer. We must 
efforts bit of 


work we do now will pay rich dividends 


not relax our for every 


in the years to come. 


@ 
50,000 Cash Customers 


(From page 10) 


he is about the place or not. This ap 
pears to be quite in keeping with his 
philosophy, for in talking with his asso 
ciates this reporter finds that he never 


vives orders, but all big jobs are best 


handled by suggestions. Besides being 
anager, Beach is a co-owner with 
Homer Laughlin III who leaves all 


management affairs to our subject KY 
vanian, although he is consulted on gen 
eral policy. 

Beach D. Lyon was born in Kansas 

ar Dodge City in a sod house on a 
1600-acre frontier claim after the James 
he ys had reportedly and methodically 
moved the ready cash from most of the 
banks. He left there and lived in South 
rn Indiana during his school days, re 
moving with the family to Colorado in 
to Lake C In 


was in Los Angeles as an. of 


1906 and later Salt 


1926 he 


ity. 


fice building manager. A numerologist 


thought he should own an office build 


ng, so time and circumstances found 
him a controlling interest owner of 


170,000 square feet of business property. 


He is married, has two children, and 
golf is his recreation with some travel 
as a side interest. He enjoys his two 
married children, daughter-in-law and 


son-in-law, with some time left over to 
devote to Kiwanis activities, committee 


work, etc. He has served on the Board 


of Directors of the LA club. 
He assures us he never expects to quit 
work, nor be rich in anything except 


the joy of living and seeing others en 
which 
Although 
Child Welfare is close to his heart, he 


jOy some of the benefits of life 


he is able to help provide. 


makes no parade of his deep interest 


He is just another Kiwanian. 


If your club has an unusual 
activity, and it must be unusual 
to be newsworthy, get an un- 
usual shot of it that says “stop 
and look” and send it in along 
with a story. And remember, 
don’t shoot the committee—shoot 
the activity. 
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Stairway to Heaven 
d 
(From page 15) 

a wider selection of materials should be 
done carefully so as to assure community 
protection through the use only of fire- 
safe materials. Conversion of idle spaces 
into living quarters must not be 
done in haphazard fashion, even though 
many of the new quarters will not be 
intended for permanent occupancy. The 
tragedy of fire must not spring from our 
solution to the tragedy of the housing 
shortage. 

It should be borne in mind that living 
quarters procured by such conversion 
should not be considered, in most cases, 
to be permanent homes. Instead, they 
should be intended to serve as comfort- 
able, safe, and sanitary temporary 
homes while the housing shortage itself 
is being solved. 

Only an Expedient 

However, the veteran will be happy 
and grateful if such quarters are made 
temporarily available to him. 

Thousands of new living quarters 
have been created by converting unused 
space into apartments. Attics in houses 
are frequently adaptable to such conver- 
sion, while attractive homes have been 
made from the well-built and roomy 
garages or former stables frequently 
located behind suburban homes or old 
city mansions. 

Snug living quarters often can be 
created from cobwebby attic space by 
filling the space between rafters with 
insulating material and covering the 
underside with an inexpensive and non- 
combustible material such as gypsum 
wallboard. 

A property owner who puts his un- 
used space to this purpose not only 
helps salve the pressing housing short- 
age by providing new living quarters, 
but actually does himself a favor by 
improving his property at small cost and, 
when the housing shortage is over, will 
have additional room for his own use. 

Cooperation of all elements — civic 
leaders, public officials, housing authori- 
ties, building material dealers, architects, 
contractors, property owners, and the 
unhoused themselves —are required to 
put .this program into effect. 

But it can be done under the right 
kind of leadership. At the community 
level, that. leadership. is the kind pro- 
vided by organizations of civic-minded 
citizens such as are found in the Ki- 
wanis clubs. It is a worthwhile project 
that could bring much happiness at a 
time happiness is needed. 
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i JONESES returned home to find that not a few uninvited 
guests had been around, having a grand time at the Jones’s ex- 
pense. Many distressing things had happened, the fault of those 
playful marauders who, in the guise of loose steps, falling 
branches, slippery walks or a maid’s loss of balance, devote 24 
hours a day to causing injuries. 

Think how much financial loss and personal embarrassment 
the Joneses could have saved themselves by having our Compre- 
hensive Personal Liability Policy! It protects up to $10,000 for 
each accident or occurrence, defends against lawsuits, pays dam- 
ages assessed against the insured or members of his household, 
and medical expenses up to $250 for each injured person not 
residing on the premises. And, equally important, it offers the 
same protection away from home! All this for less than 3 cents 
a day. 

Ask our agent or your broker about this inexpensive year-round 


policy today. 
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THIS 


is the lighter for 


YOU 








It’s a ZIPPO...the New 
Post-War ZIPPO... the lighter that 
Never fails. . It’s W indproof! It’s Foolproof! 


ZIP! IT’S LIT! .. . that’s Zippo. And what a beauty! Gleaming, light-weight, 
silverlike metal in smart streamlined design of watchcase style and quality, 
with baked-ename!l and gold-plate Kiwanis emblem. Tops in value . . . tops ‘em 


all in appearance and performance! 
Offered to Kiwanians 
by the Bradford, Penna., 
Kiwanis Club for Our 
Activities Fund 


By special arrangement with the manufacturer, 
Zippo Mfg. Co. of Bradford, we are able to offer 
this latest model Zippo Lighter, with Kiwanis 
emblem, postpaid anywhere in the $350 
United States, for only . va 


or if you prefer a plain lighter or one with your own 
signature or initials on it see prices below. 


I 
Order NOW! MAIL THIS COUPON TO 


























BRADFORD KIWANIS CLUB ZIPPO LIGHTERS 
a RR a .. ee Pee $2.50 
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bone Ba We 4. * seta ehukaeton ak PRICES TO CANADA EST 

ath \" For signature lighters coats Sen signature 
RS inc 0 0 cepa sy? Pewecesedutenvucscenccees with order on separate White p per. 
> RE, Raa ei For initial lighters indicate letters in blocks 

(Attach list of additional names) (please print). -\\\¥ 


Please Print to Facilitate Mailing l O Da a 
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ALLEY FORGE White Elephants of 1950 


MILITARY ACADEMY From page 7) 


an Hour to Say No,” and you won't 
worry in 1950.* 

We are on the top today. We can go 
no way but down. You can’t expect 
people to spend money in 1950 as fast 
as they are spending their war savings, 
bonds, and big salaries today. If your 
business caters to war workers on a 
spree, service people with four years’ 
backlog of money, then you are feeding 
a white elephant for 1950. 

If you are opening up, say an air- 
conditioning concern, then you know 
you have a chance for -1950, because 
this is a new business, relatively, and is 
not at its saturation point in 1946. 

The way restaurants are opening up, 
small jewelry stores, small clothing 
stores, radio repair shops, and other 
similar businesses, it won’t be long be- 
fore these stores saturate themselves as 
gasoline stations did after the last war. 

No boom ever lasted. Soon people 
will find they have gone to the well once 
too often, to the bank, to the sock, to 
the safe deposit vault, and small-paying 
jobs will look mighty attractive again. 

Unfortunately, most people must owe 
money, be in debt, and hungry, before 
they realize this. 

No one is hungry today in America. 
People are fat. They eat a lot. They 
sleep a lot. They fight for bigger wages 
and less working hours. 

They get fatter by the day—as the 
bank roll gets thinner, in ratio to the 
flow of merchandise back onto the 
shelves. 

Suddenly the boom is gone. Remem- 
ber how quickly the stock market failed 
in 1929? All in one day. That is how 
fast things like that happen. 

So think twice before you change a 
job, refuse a small-paying job, or de- 
cide to go into competition with the 
“boss” by opening up your own business. 

If you find there will be a steady 
market in 1950 for an honest guy, then 
go great guns ahead on your plans. 

Build, increase, expand, but not based 
on today’s boom; and not so you will 
have over-done it in 1950. 

Don’t expand, change a job, or open 
a business based on today’s flurry of 
easy money. 

Or, Brother, you are fattening up a 
nice white elephant of 1950. 





*“Take an Hour to Say No” was writ- 
ten by Elmer Wheeler, and went into 
7,000,000 reprints—a world record! 

—Editor 
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This month we hear from... Now! Get COPIES of | 


* * oa | 

E the international field. Add to all this the Anything, ing Jiff § 
LMER WHEELER who wrote ‘act that he really knows what he’s talking | ,,, Right in your own office! New low- 

“White Elephants of 1950,” page 6, is bout because he has seen the world and} gost, error-proof method saves time, 












° . ‘ - | 
among the nation’s leading practical psy- et Its More prominent guiders of national 4 typing, drafting and checking 
chologists. He is presi- policy, and you have the type of news i ) | 
dent of the Tested Selling interpreter whom you can safely follow. bes Amazing New Unit — 

Institute of New York He made his first trip to Europe on his ® Za N-) tote) 
City which he founded in own to see the League of Nations in action, ce PHOTOEXACT 
1930 to test the relative i to visit national capitals and to study at the ; 


University of Munich and then at the Uni- Copies anything 
versity of Algiers. Later, after returning written, typed, 


: i awn, 
to America, he was persuaded to accept it Boe 


effectiveness of sales 
words and phrases. He 
has lectured before the 


largest audiences of busi- directorship of the Chicago Council on ‘ even if on 

ness men in the world Foreign Relations. He soon established esp ope both sides! 

(20,000 at one time) ; has spoken to more himself as a formidable autherity on world > 

ZU, Ps ’ @S < B ae £ = ae ; My: res . so continuous 

than 1,000,000 persons yearly on commer- “caaed tg oe 98 rae a prints of any length, careers 

cial psychology; his talks have been estab- $ strengin against the bes Dai garage wt LETTERS swe att ner A CONTRACTS 

lishing world records for printed distribu- the University of Chicago Round Table. VALUABLE PAPERS, FINANCIAL DATA, CHARTS, 

tion (7,000,000 copies of “Take An Hour He won a reputation for not only never CLIPPINGS (over 100 others) ' 
co ae a : ate .4 coming out second best, but for frequently Make accurate permanent copies 0 

to Say NO"); his first book, “Tested anything at 1-a-minute speed—for less than 


Sentences That Sell,” broke all sales re the only participant se aber his calm the price of a phone call! No darkroom or 
records for a book on a business subject; OI&CtVE demeanor and judgment when | technical knowledge needed. Anyone can 
the discussion got heated. operate aPECO—‘“‘America’s Most Widely 
Used Photocopy Equipment.” 
Get full information, TODAY! —yyaZ 


~opVING 


he has been employed by scores of big 
business firms to train their sales person- 
nel; and his unique methods have been 


reported in Reader’s Digest, Coronet, Bc. M. THOMAS TCHOU has dedi- 


American Magazine and the New Yorker, cated himself to furtherance of the world 
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Elmer Wheeler has learned more mass Citizenship movement and his explanation AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. pt 
psychology in his travels around the of how it works and what ; 2849 N..Clark St., Dept. GK56, Chicago, oe i 
country than you'll find in any of the psy- it ought to do is very ' ee Se ematin cok te bavings 
chology books and he has drawn heavily logically presented in his j in time, money and labor. 1 
upon it for his article, “White Elephants article which appears on e. Serre Seana Sek Aeiikoe Se Pere re ! 
of 1950,” page 11. He is a brilliant ' COMPANY +. seseeceeceserearssnsnaeecaree 4 

Chinese philosopher, remabeall CONIC tTaea peserracens 
scholar, soldier, statesman i agnneren. 5} IG CEO 
and world citizen. He Sons as exile aidbaacadn an ulema enencebiaenhnihee 





’ Pin. HOFFMAN, who wrote “Let’s was secretary to Presi- 
Not Lose What We Fought to Preserve,” dent Chiang Kai-shek and 
page 8, heads the Committee of Economic for three years was director of the Labor 
Development. He was Department of the Chinese government. 
chosen because he is a He was China’s chief representative at the 
business man who sets International Labor Conference at Geneva. 
well with labor, he is a The world citizenship movement which 
liberal yet takes his he directs is such a logical plan for obtain- 


liberalism with a leaven- ing eventual world peace that every one BRONZE MEMORIALS 


ing of conservatism and who reads his article in this issue will : “— 

because he can analyze a wonder why it hadn’t come into being long | jf HONOR ROLL TABLETS 
problem without preju- ago. And by long ago, we mean centuries | 

dices. The 2,800 groups ago, not years ago. If the fates will hold 
which constitute the committee believe he off another war long enough to let the 











General Bronze has prepared 
an interesting brochure of 
Bronze Memorials and Honor 








is the doctor who can do much to alleviate movement take effect, we believe the world | | Roll Tablets to help you make 
q the postwar headache. And Paul Hoffman peace problem will be solved for all time. | | a selection. It will be sent 
believes that a generous amount of fresh | free to those writing on a busi- 
air and ventilation, as exemplified by busi- 1 ness or organization letterhead. 
ness freedom, is more effective than the ’ 
4 bitter aspirin typical of governmental ham- ere | Ree 
pering and meddling. | oe 
HIS is victory garden time and the | | Lone Iclund City 1M Y 





Secretary of Agriculture himself tells us 
why production of food is as important 


“WW today as it was during 
HAT Does Russia Want?” the war. Clinton P. 


answered on page 3 of this issue by Clifton Anderson’s article, “Fam- 
Utley, introduces a series of articles on ine Relief Begins at 
international affairs that Home” is on page 18. 
will appear in The Kiwa- Another timely article on 
nis Magazine from time | the same subject is 
j to time, Clifton Utley “What, Hoe?” by Marion 
. belongs to that very small Odmark. She takes a 
and exclusive group of very cynical view of the 
“sane” and non-theatrical victory. garden situation, but she’s only kid- 
radio analyzers of inter- ding. And ‘so are we when we run her 
national events. He is article in the same issue as the one by the —— 
not only dignified and : ‘ Secretary of Agriculture. We’re as serious Weiate PeTreTS AL 
conservative, but is almost unique in that about the one as we are amused at the : 
; = itt BRONZE TABLET CO.,INC. NEW YORK 
he has no pet theories or prejudices about other. 
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MIDWINTER MEETING OF INTERNATIONAL BOARD 


HE International Board of Trustees 


met at the General Office in Chi- 
Cago, February 23 and 24 Those 
present were: Hamiiton Holt, Presi 
dent; Ben Dean, Immediate Past Pres 
ident; A. F. Branton and Jesse K. 
Bigelow, Vice Presidents; J. N. Emer- 


son, Treasurer: Charles W. Armstrong, 
Lee F. Campbell, Roy F. Cooke, John 
K. Gorsuch, J. Bev. Hay, Carl C 
Belmont 
Vande 


Trustees ; 


Koester, George H. Lowe, J 
Mosser, Fount H. Rion, Guy H. 
Bogart, Harrison | W ood, 
QO, E, Peterson, Secretary 

In his 
Hamilton Holt recommended that clubs 
club and_ public 


report to the Board, President 


be urged to promot 


forums on basic problems but that they 
be warned that these forums are for 
the purpose of stimulating interest and 
of adding to public thought and discus 


ion and should not be used to push for 


definite decisions culminating in = club 
resolutions addressed to our govern 
ments Che Board approved this rec 


ommendation and expressed its opinion 


having clubs pass 


that rather than 


resolutions, the members should make 


their own decisions and act as in- 
dividuals. 

President Holt mentioned the remark 
able progress of Kiwanis over the years, 
but stated that this progress “could have 
been much more effective if more of the 
very excellent talent contained in our 
clubs could have been interested in as- 
uming positions of district and Inter- 
national responsibility.” 

The International Secretary men- 
tioned the possibilities of further ex- 
tending Kiwanis in metropolitan areas 
and called attention in particular to the 
recent development in Spokane, Wash 
ington, which now has five Kiwanis 
Clubs in a city having a population of 
130,000. The Board instructed the Gen 
eral Office to make a study of such 
possibilities and asked that its report 
covering the studv be made available 
to the International Committee on Ex- 
tension and be distributed to district 
governors, lieutenant governors con- 
cerned and other Kiwanians for promot- 
ing extension in this field. 

It was further recommended by the 
Secretary that*the Board of Trustees 
select cities to be surveyed for the 1947 
International Convention and that report 
be made in time to submit recommenda- 
tions to the Board in June. Several 
cities were selected by the Board with 
instructions that surveys be made, 


Approval was given by the Board to 
the following assignments of Staffmen: 
Felix B. Streyckmans, Managing Editor 
Manager of The 
Winslow, 


Manager, Service Department; J. Frank 


and Advertising 
Kiwanis Magazine; Ralph 
McCabe, Director of Key Clubs. 

Resolutions ol condolence on the 
deaths of Trustee Benjamin W. Black, 
Secretary Emeritus Fred. C. W. Parker, 
and Carl A. Mitman, 1946 Chairman of 
the Achievement Reports Committee, 
were adopted and copies sent to mem 
bers of the families. 

Because of the unusual conditions and 
nearness of the International Conven 
tion, and the fact that the International 
Constitution does not provide a set tin 
for filling the vacancy, no International 
Trustee was selected to replace Ben 
jamin W. Black 

The International Committee on Con 
vention Program presented the tentative 
convention program which with a few 
minor changes was approved. 

Further deliberation was viven to the 


Alaska and 


was the opinion of the 


extension of Kiwanis into 
Hawaii and it 
Board that additional data should be 
collected before definite action is taken. 

The Standard Form for District By 
Laws was amended by adding an op 
tional section which provides _ fot 
divisional conferences to be held prio 
to the District Convention “to determine 
and submit to the nominating conference 
of the District Convention a recom 
mendation for nomination of Lieutenant 
Governor to be elected at the conven 
tion.” 

The Board approved the report of 
the Board Committee on Laws and 
Regulations presenting proposed amend 
ments to the International Constitution 
and By-Laws. These proposed amend- 
ments, which will be mailed to all clubs 
30 days prior to the International Con 
vention, will be voted on by the delegate S 
at the Atlantic City Convention. 

The Board Committee on Organiza 
tion Structure gave careful study to 
present district boundaries. Comments 
received trom one hundred past and 
present members of the International 
Council caused the committee to report 
as its opinion that if any changes in 
district boundaries are made they should 
be on the basis of request and sugges- 
tion by the districts. 

The Sponsored Youth Organizations 
Committee reported continuing  satis- 
promoting Key 


factory progress in 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


Clubs. 


been organized since the first of the 


Twenty-two Key Clubs have 


vear, bringing the total number of active 
Key Clubs to 126. 

The long-established policy of the 
Board discouraging membership of a 
Kiwanian in any other service organiza- 
tion was again discussed and it was 
voted that this matter be referred to the 
International Committee on Resolutions 
for action at Atlantic City and that the 
1947 Committee on Laws and Regula- 
tions give further consideration to it 
ior the purpose of submitting amend 

ents. 

Attendance rules were modified “to 
give a member the right to secure credit 
for a missed meeting by attending a 
meeting of another Kiwanis club at any 
time during the calendar month or six 
days thereafter and/or by attending the 
regularly constituted Board meeting or 
meetings of his club during the calendar 
month, or six days thereafter, this pro 
vision to become effective as of March 
1, 1946,” 

The Executive Committee will meet 
on May 12, with a meeting of the 
Finance Committee the day preceding 
and the next meeting of the Board is 
scheduled for June 8 and 9, the Finance 


Committee being set for June 7. 
® 


Personals 


Congratulations to Kiwanian [Villiam 
R. Blair of the El Paso, Texas club, upon 
his election to the office of vice presi 
dent of the Southwestern Portland Ce- 
ment Company. Kiwanian Blair is past 
governor of the Southwest District. 


\ member of the Pullman, Washington 
club, Wilson Compton, president of 
Washington State College, is one of a 
small group of American Educators, 
called to Japan by General MacArthur 
to aid in setting up a proper education 
system for conquered Japan. 

Kiwanian /1’. R. Sinton, past presi 
dent of the Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan 
club, has been elected to the Presidency 
of the Moose Jaw Board of Trade. 
Other members of the club elected to 
the Council of the Board of Trade are: 
K. C. Graham, W. M. Jeffrey, S. C. 
McNab, A. R. Thomas, E. I. Vickers 
and O. H. Zimmer. 


The newly appointed chairman for 
Hernando County’s American Cancer 
Society's 1946 drive for funds is Kiwa- 
nian IV’. L. McGee, president of the 
Brooksville, Florida club. 
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J istinguished Kiwvanians 


OF WORLD WAR II 


IEUT. Col. Andrew F. Price, In 
_4 fantry, member of the Fort Worth, 
Texas Kiwanis club since 1936, has 
brought great honor to himself, his 


country and Kiwanis International by 
earning the Silver Star Medal for hero- 
the 


paign and the Oak Leaf,Cluster for his 


ic action in Salerno, Italy cam- 


part in the bitterly opposed Rapido 
River. crossing. 

Col. Price, Executive Officer of the 
141st Infantry, was painfully injured 


during the early morning hours of the 
landing at Salerno beach, September 9, 
1943, but kept moving forward in spite 
of the intense pain and great handicap 
of his wound. Maintaining calmness 
and cool judgment under fire while ele- 
ments of his regiment were being dis- 
persed by a withering counterattack, he 
moved about the advance area, reorgan- 
izing his units to increase their fighting 
power. He worked out in the open in 
plain view of enemy snipers and while 
covered by enemy mortar, artillery and 
machine gun fire, all in utter disregard 
of his own safety. 

In citing Col. Price for his heroism, 
Major General Fred L. Walker, Com- 





manding the 36th Division, stated, “His 
heroic action contributed materially to 
the the 14lst 


Salerno and set an outstanding example 


success of Infantry at 
of leadership that served as an inspira- 
to all 


Only four months later, on January 


tion who witnessed the action.’ 
22, 1944, Col. Price again distinguished 
himself by moving into a forward area 
during the Rapido River crossing and 
remaining under heavy artillery fire for 
an hour while he transmitted 
the the at- 
tack. For this second act of gallantry, 
he was awarded the Oak Leaf Cluster 
to his Silver Star Medal. 
Col. wears the 


Knight Commander in the Order of the 


more than 


orders for continuation of 


Price also cross of 
Crown of Italy, awarded by the Italian 
government for efficient action during 
the Mount Lungo engagement, and the 
Order of the Purple Heart for battle 
wounds incurred at Cassino, Italy. 


If there 


member 


is a returned military service 


in your club who has been 
awarded combat citations, The Kiwanis 
Magazine will be happy to consider his 


name for this series. 
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BES MOINES CHICAGO. DETROIT 


TOLEDO 


FORT WAYNE 





THE industry of the East 
_.. The cotton fields of 
. The fertile 
Southwest --- The forests 
of the Northwest --- Are 
fed by “The Heart of 


America” ---: the great 
cultural and industri- 
















the South .. 


agri 
al area served by the 
Wabash And the 
Wabash makes direct 
connections with the 
railroads which serve 


these other important 


regions. 


Ship and Go 


ee 
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RAILROAD 









. KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
Poy in the NATION'S CAPITAL 
= 











Where KIWANIS Meets 
IN BOSTON 


THE HOTEL TOURAINE 


George A. Turain, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
Clarence E. Hyde, Treas. 











* 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 


Meetings - Tuesday Noon 







e600 Modern Rooms ¢ Ideally Located 
e Three Smart Restaurants 


KIWANIAN .JIM GILDAY, MGR. 


HOTH. SYPACISE 























The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 











_Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 
COLORADO SPRINGS 


Largest and Finest Hotel 
Facing Pikes Peak 





KIWANIS 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 













In NEW YORK 
ctw Aw. cs 
headquarters are at 
















woret 





F. Burton Fisher, 
General Manager 








Under Knott Management 





New Hotel Mapflowcer 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 


WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 








HOTEL 
Springfield, 


Kumnball Mass. 


Perfectly appointed Phove Kiernai Ie 

modern hotel—Hospi- ne he $7 Kiwanians Meet 

tality and service— Each Wednesday Noon 
FRED W. PEVERLEY 


400 Absolutely Fire- 
proof Rooms. Gen’! Mgr. and Kiwanian 











BEBEBEHEHEHEEEE SE SB 
Where Kiwanians Meet in the 
Berkshires 


& & 
e 
" THE INCOMPARABLE a 
a Wendell Sheraton ; 
= Pittsfield, Massachusetts 

7 John E. Donegan, General Manager : 





at the 
Stop \ 


YANO 






BANGOR ~- MAINE 


THE DANIEL BOONE— 


Each room contains bath, circu- 


Charleston, 
lating ice water, radio loud speak- 
West Virginia's er. 89 bedrooms and all public 
newest and most space completely air conditioned. 
modern hotel Rates $2.50 and up 


ROGER S. CREEL, Managing Director 
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Hotels Welcome You 





Hote OKLAHOMA 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
W. E. EK, Manager 


7a“ CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 


in SAN ANTONIO, 


a 300 OF ITS 550 ROOMS 
BS AIR-CONDITIONED —— 
Qhe 











H OT E L Kiwanis Headquarters 


SHERMAN 


1450 Rooms from $2.50 CHICAGO 














EDGEWATER BEACH norex 





1000 Outside Rooms Each With 2300 Block — 

Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN Sheridan Road 

4 £00-Car GARAGE inthe CHICAGO 
; ; on 

building Lake Michigan 


Home of Kiwanls Club of the North Shore 




















MEET WITH KIWANIS AT 


Camadion Pacific 


Note 


Spend more hospitable days... among 
friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels— | 
meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 


CHATEAU FRONTENAC, QUEBEC— Built in 
the style of a sixteenth century French Chateau— 
modern equipment and service. Kiwanis meets 
Thursday. 

ROYAL YORK HOTEL, TORONTO, ONT. 
1200 outside rooms. Largest hotel in the British 
Empire. Kiwanis luncheons every Wednesday. 
ROYAL ALEXANDRA HOTEL, WINNIPEG, 
MAN.—Modern fireproof, 445 rooms. Kiwanis 
meets here Tuesdays. 

HOTEL SASKATCHEWAN, REGINA, SASK.— 
A 268-room modern hotel in a setting of trees and 
he andsome boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any 
Monday 

HOTEL PALLISTER, CALGARY, ALTA. 





Headquarters for Kiwanis Monday luncheons. 490 
spacious modern rooms. 

EMPRESS HOTEL, VICTORIA, B. C.—Ivy-clad 
beauty spot in the capital of British Columbia with 


year ‘round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 














is * HOTEL 
,memph?*” peRBODY 
"South's Finest—One of America’s Best’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mar. 











DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. 
The St. Charles, New Orleans, La. 
The Kentucky, Louisville, Ky. 





HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 




















NICOLLET 











NAIL R.MESSICK: OENL. MOR. comme 








In Albuquerque, N.M. 


« Kiwanis Meets at ¢ 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


ee We dnesday Noon 





For Men of Affairs 
In MONTREAL, CANADA 


“AD nds or 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 








Headquarters Kiwanis Club of Montreal 

















When in St. Louis visit 


FOREST PARK HOTEL 


Home of the Famous 
CIRCUS SNACK BAR 
. KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
4910 West Pine ROsedale 3500 


















A cordial welcome awaits you at 


MAYFLOWER HOTEL 
Akron, Ohio 


Where Kiwanis Meets for Luncheon 
Every Thursday 
GEORGE THOMAS CULLEN, Manager 














THE CHOICE OF KIWANIS: 


NY HOTELS OF WEL tn clion 
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ORDER CANDY BY MAIL 
Try Our Giant 
CHOCOLATE 
ALMOND 
MOUNDS 


>us morsels by toasting selected 
a tempting gc jen brown anc 
of dark chocolat 





We make these lusc: 
California almonds to 
embedding them in 4 thick blend 


cane suger, Gairy cream and C utter hey melt in your 


mouth. Pound box $2.00 postpaid rder today 
é —— Enclose check ssh or money order. 


stamos. please Your m« toa here 


hy a No 
A 3 if not « We send cataio 


Ss The Country Store 


‘ of untry Hills 


ad 


K P. O. Box 


SPEECHES :. 


For Every 0. 
ual, $2.00 “Otic ~~ fiand ib ot with 
Guide , $2.00 
ES List of prepared tall ailed free upon request 
New Jok “7 Humorous Talks mailed 
poe mnthly, $10.0 a year Spe aker loke Book, $2.00 Toastmas 
’s Humor G - 
PROGRAMS " Nieht Ste s, $2.00, Salesman’s 
iook, $ 00. "Pood Lines a or Ev 
ery Purpose, $2.00 Program Chairman's Fun Box $2.00 
Ladies Night rogram, $5.00 Best Club & Lodge FJ $2.00 
Banquet Boo $ 





elighted 


teverly Hills, Cal 








eches on any sub 
iniidential *’ Speeches 
». Public Spe aking Man 
Instant Parliamentary 


© write ap 
| 


‘ ed. Write! 
NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
1468 W. Oth St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 








PATENTS TRADE-MARKS 
HAROLD K. MARTIN 


Patent and Trade-Mark Attorney 
89! National Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Patent, Design and Engineering Service 

















Kill Dandelions Easily 


New Spray Treatment Kills Dande- 
lions and Does Not Kill Grass. Simple, 
inexpensive, and easy to use. Quick, 
tren nt results. NON-POISONOUS. 
id your lawn of dandelions. Have beauti- 
ful green grass. Write Today for I}lustrated 
Booklet. It is FREE — no obligation. 


ih AMERICAN HOMEGROUNDS INSTITUTE 
Dept. 23 Columbus, Kans. 


SIX HIT PROGRAMS 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS ¢ 


Ladies’ Conventions, Holidays, 
Pic nics ete. Full evenings of_ sparkling 
laughter-packed originality. Everything 
furnished Success absolutely quaran- 
tee Shipped any where: very low cost. 
Thousands of Clubs say ‘‘Smash hit—best 
ever."’ Write for Book of Programs, 
references and guarantee. 















The Party Gulid, 540 N. Michigan, Chicago 11, Ill. 





PATENTS 
Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington, 14, 
D. C. Many years’ practice U.S. 
Courts and Patent Office. 
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mind 


STILL 


whether 


haven’t made up my 
to have a garden this year 
or not. And it’s not particularly the 
| fault of Scroggins Seed Store that I am 
dangling this decision this late in the 
season, 

Back in the 


| Scroggins started 


latter part of February, 





with its usual un 
dermining of morale. And when Scrog 
gins undermines, it does a thorough job 
of it. If I had the time, | 


you a closet full Scroggins 


could show 
subver- 
sive literature. I have pamphlets’ on 
“Gardening Illustrated,” “Seeds tor Any 
Garden,” ‘“Let’s Get Down to Earth! 
“Manures Fertilizers,” “Pests and 
Their Control,” “How to Plant—What 
When, Where,” “Vitamins Are Health,” 
“Your Garden,” “Annuals _ for 
You!,” 


order 


and 


Rose 
and quite a colorful lot of cata- 
blanks, and miscellaneous 


All this, 


mentioned in a 


logs, 
printed matter. mind you, be- 


cause I casually letter 
to Scroggins that I would like to look 
over the 1946 seed catalog when it came 
out. 
Running 


this with 


I note there’s nothing 


through library 
spade and dibble, 
much new in seeds this year, in spite 
of all the atomic developments here and 
there. You might say that the world of 
seeds is firmly entrenched in a rut. 
Take a look at Barres Sludstrup, for 


instance. It’s still holding the world’s 
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~ By Marion Odmark 


record for dry matter content. I’m sorry 


to have to mention this as I had been 


betting pretty recklessly on the Detroit 


Dark Reds, myself. If I remember 
rightly, the Detroit Dark Reds made a 
pretty good showing last season: 87.6 


1.11 ash, .026 
carbohydrates 9.6, fiber 
Not bad, is it? 

3ut I understand from the boys who 
take this Detroit 
Dark Reds don't until 
they get out of the beet bracket 


1.6 protein, .1 fat, 
total 
0009. 


water, 
calcium, 
9, iron 
sport seriously, the 
have a chance 
and into 
The 
cattle to give up 


the Mangel-Wurzel’s, or vice versa 
only other out is for 


mangels or go in for beets, or else man 


to yield beets for mangels. As it was 


explained to me, Barres Sludstrup looks 


good for alee year. Eventually, how- 
ever, I have a hunch the Detroit Dark 
Reds will cop the record. But don't 


quote me. 


Radishes, of course, are still going 


strong. The globe and olive varieties 


are still 


time of maturity, 


nosing out the turnip-type in 
but it’s a nip and tuck 
race all the Take the case of the 
Globe Scarlet Select. This little 
number requires only 20 days to mature, 
Butter (not to be 
Butter 


way. 
Karly 
whereas the Giant 


Giant Bean) 


confused with the 
takes 28 days. 

Just for the 
radish season extends from 


calculation, say 


May 


fun of 
your 








i 
i 
' 
i 
} 
$ 

















MAY, 1946 
to September. Roughly speaking, that’s 
some fifteen hundred days. Suppose you 
get an average yield per acre of 40,000 
bunches, five each. This is figuring on a 
basis of 3,000 seeds per ounce, keeping 
in mind that the average longevity of 
the seed is four years as against 24 
ounces of weight per quart of seed. 
Looking at these facts it’s hard to un- 
derstand why anybody bothers with the 
Giant Butter. In fact, it’s hard for me 
to understand why anybody bothers with 
radishes at all. But perhaps I am being 
captious, 

The radish adds a touch of color to the 
table, it is true. It does have its enter- 
tainment value if you want to pit your 


upper plate against the odds of getting 
one that isn’t pithy. There is a certain 
faithfulness about the radish, too, gas- 
tronomically speaking. And if you eat 
a pound of them, you can chalk up a 
hundred calories. Chalk up, I said. 

It 


takes a sharp eye, which mine isn’t, to 


Sorrel, now, is entirely different. 


distinguish a field of sorrel from a field 
of radishes. Experts can tell, though. 
With radishes there is more than meets 
the eye. With sorrel, there is, well, sor- 
rel. For some reason known best to the 
City Fathers, sorrel is a native of Phila- 
It’s a hardy crop and hardly 
to Another 
thing about this vegetable, also known 


delphia. 


any trouble grow. nice 
as Dock Spinach and Sour Grass, is that 
it is practically immune from diseases. 
this brief little 


can see that sorrel is certainly doing its 


From summary you 
Thus far 
its stature in the world of vegetables is 


part to be a friend to man. 
nothing to shake a tractor at. Give it a 
few more years, we venture to say, a 
little Hollandaise dressing, and a good 
press agent and I wouldn’t be surprised 
to see sorrel take its rightful place in 
dietary importance. But I can wait. 
Speaking of relative importance, it’s 
a poor garden in my estimation that 





doesn’t have its rows of artichoke, chard, 


endive, egg plants, mustard greens, okra | 


and salsify. I don’t say that you have 


to like artichoke, chard, endive, egg 
plants, mustard greens, okra and _ sal- 
sify. Or even learn to like them. In 


fact you don’t have to eat them at all. 
The value of artichoke, chard, endive, 
egg plants, mustard greens, okra and 
salsify lies in their snob-appeal. There 
is nothing that can stamp you as a gar- 
dener among gardeners 
to the 
Swiss chard, for example, or casually 


down office gang a bushel 
contorting conversation around to what 
a healthy white midrib your endive has 


this year. They are good give-away veg- 


etables in more ways than one, the arti- 
choke, chard, endive, egg plants, mus- 


tard greens, okra and salsify. 





like bringing | 
of | 





If you do a lot of entertaining, the | 


vegetable garden can often be a life- 


saver. That is, a well-planned vegetable | 


garden. Having your relatives time their 
visits coincident with the peas and beans 
maturity takes organized, advance think- 
ing. Also cooperation on the part of 
both relatives and vegetables. 

But let us not forget one thing that’s 
been in the back of my mind ever since 
Scroggins put me on its mailing list. 
For all the fun, thrift and uplift of gar- 
dening, it takes manual labor day in and 
day out, including week-ends. 

That’s why, Scroggins, I haven't put in 
my seed order yet. I can't seem to work 
up any enthusiasm for exercise, much as 
I love vegetables fresh from the garden. 

3etter send me over a few potted 


vear. 


geraniums, same as last 


Pod, 


ROCK FLINT CO.. 123 Doughty Bivd., Far Rockaway, N.Y. 
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xpert Shoe Fitters at 
H1.A. PRESTON C0., Battle Creek, 
Michigan, enjoy accomplishing 
a job “well done.” That's why 
they recommend STACY-ADAMS 


STACY-ADAMS | 


Shoemaker Jince 1875 


Brockton jy? » J lavsachusells 











CAN BE 


SPEECH DEFECTS cornécteo 


AT NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR VOICE DISORDERS 


spasmodic stuttering and loss of voice in 
corrected and fear of speaking in 
Veterans trained in this work 

Speech developed in backward 
loss of speech corrected. 
residential, home-like institute for 
and training specialists. 
A. An international reputa- 
Martin, Martin Hall, 


Acute 
adults can be 
public removed. 
under G. I. Bill 
children. Soldiers’ 
An_ endowed, 
correcting disorders 
Recognized by A. M. 
tion. Address Dr. Frederick 


Box K. 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 
TO SADDLE 


FREE HORSE OWNERS 


Why pay fancy prices for sad- 
dlery? Write for FREE Catalog 
that has saved real money for 
thousands of horsemen. Describes 
over 400 popular items of English and Amer- 
ican ‘‘tack.” I ship saddlery on approval. 
52-H, 

















Write today. Wiesenfeld Co., Dept. 
112 W. North Ave., Baltimore 1, Md. 









EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Cast Bronze Bells - Lapel Buttons - Luncheon 

Badges-Flags & Banners-Road Signs-Speaker's 

Stands - Record Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 
SEND FOR KIWANIS CATALOG 
(Please address Chicago 6, III.) 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


— 


Club Gongs Are Back Again 


Regular Gongs !0''x 6" with Club Emblem, 
Gave! and Cover, complete 15 

Junior Gongs 7''x 5"' with Club Emblem, 
Gavel and Cover, complete, after March | 7.00 
Engraving extra. Secy’s catalog now in preparation 


*Old Glory’’ Manufacturing Co. 
505 S. Wells St. - Chicago 7, Ill. - Wabash 2070 
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METAL CLASP ENVELOPE 


PACKAGING. FILING 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 


VE FACTC 


RF if T 


New York 14, N. Y. * Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
St. Louis 3, Mo. * Des Moines 14, lowa 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 














Lovely MODERN Lamp 


A smart, modern original—a masterful 
creation by Paul Hudson Stanley ! Luxu- 
rious beauty for an eye-arresting cen- 
terpiece! Unique “Lattice-Top” shade 
weaves intriguing patterns of light to 
accent the finest room furnishings. 21 
inches tall. Shade in Sun-Beige, Tex- 
tured Nylon. Clever snap-on mouldings 
permit future change in fabric to har- 
monize with any decorative scheme. 
Bleached-grain Harvest Oak. Graceful 
wings of glistening Lucite add a final 
touch of modern magic! $29.50 
postpaid. (Matched pair . . . $53.10) 
HOME EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Dept. J-12 
663 N. Wells Street + Chicago 10, lil. 














GET A COPY OF THE FAMOUS 
COBALT SONG 


worRDS & MUSIC 
Send 50c to Kiwanis Club 
Box 54%, Cobalt, Ontario 
Proceeds for 


UNDERPRIVILEGED CHILD WORK 
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es of our public servants said 


something recently that ought to put 
every community civic leader on the 
alert. “For many years we have needed 
a national building code .” declared 
Alired Schindler, Under Secretary of 
Commerce. His reasons, however, are 
somewhat left-handed. He refers to the 
fact that experts say more than half of 
our local building codes are twenty years 


old. 


are archaic and all the progress being 


There is no doubt our local laws 


made in new methods and materials will 


be in vain unless our local laws are 
amended to keep up with the improve- 
ments. 

But do you want the Federal Govern- 
ment to tell you what you can and can- 
not do in the construction field in your 
town? This problem can be solved far 
better in the community level, especially 
if we want laws that will fit the commu- 
nity. 

Referring to the need for a national 
building code, Mr. Schindler says “ 
my associates and I in the Department 
of Commerce are going to launch a 
vigorous campaign in the immediate fu- 
ture to bring about this highly desirable 
change in the laws governing building 
construction.” 

Well, that’s fair enough warning, isn’t 
it? 
bog down in governmental red tape and 


If we don't want this problem to 


become a new excuse for additions to 
the Federal payroll, we had better cor- 
situation right away in our 
Our 2380 Clubs 


could bring about a nationwide modern- 


rect the 
local towns. Kiwanis 
ization of local building codes almost 
overnight by working simultaneously in 
each community. 

Let’s get to work on it before we find 
ourselves filling out a mess of govern- 


ment questionnaires on the subject. 


Posie VENTIONS are a common oc- 
currence in this country. Several are 
held each day of the year. But almost 
all of them are attended by delegates 
who are looking for information on how 
to make more money for themselves or 
their company or to better themselves 
professionally. 

Now, there isn’t anything wrong in 


trying to make more money or in want- 
ing to advance your profession or your 
especially if 





business firm’s interests 
you happen to be practicing medicine, 


teaching school or furthering public wel- 


fare. Yet, when a person makes his 
living from whatever calling the conven- 
tion represents, there is a clear self- 


interest motive behind the convention 
that is common to almost all of them. 

Kiwanians can be proud that not one 
of them stands to profit personally from 
the International Convention to be held 
at Atlantic City in June. Neither is the 
organization that sends him there, if his 
Yet Ki- 


wanis conventions are as well or better 


expenses are paid by them. 


attended than those held by business and 
professional groups. This is a real trib- 
ute to the spirit of community service 
and human advancement that motivates 
Kiwanis—and a tribute to the sincerity 


that underlies Kiwanis membership. 


W\ HEN we speak of a shortage 


there ought to be some way to distin- 
guish between a true shortage and an 
overdemand. There is a real shortage 
of automobiles, housing and juvenile 
discipline in this country right now. 
sut the fact that women, many of them 
elderly, who never before wore nylon 
stockings, are standing in line to buy 
them, does not mean—to us at least— 
that there is a real shortage of them. 
People are wanting things that they 
never had before, merely because they 
are hard to get. Even butter. Many of 
those who are buying and using as much 
of it as they can lay their hands on, used 
very little of it when it was plentiful. 

We're just like grown-up children in 
that respect. Tell the child can't 
have something and that is exactly what 
he wants above all else. But the fact 
that we adults are just grown-up chil- 
dren with the same traits is an alarm- 
ing thought. Is it possible that the lack 
of discipline so common in young people 
today will be just as common a trait in 
the grown-up of tomorrow? 

If it is, we adults had better clean up 
the youthful criminal problem before 
“we adults” become the grown-up un- 
disciplined children of today. 


he 


























CouLD THIS BE YOUR HOUSE ? 


Now that the war's over and a lot more 
civilian goods are on the market, it’s a 
big temptation to spend just about all 
you make, and not put anything aside. 


But to fall for that temptation is plenty 
dangerous. It’s like trying to live in the 
house above—a house that might come 
tumbling down about your ears at the 
first little blow of hard luck. 


Right now the best possible way to 























keep your finances in sound shape is to 
save regularly—by buying U. S. Savings 
Bonds through the Payroll Plan, 


These Bonds are exactly like War 
Bonds. Millions of Americans have found 
them the safest, easiest, surest way to 
save. The U. S. A. protects every dollar 
you invest—and Uncle Sam gives you 
his personal guarantee that, in just ten 
years, you'll get four dollars back for 














every three you put in! 


If you stick with the Payroll Savings 
Plan, you'll not only guard against rainy 
days, you'll a/so be storing up money 
for the really important things—like 
sending your children to college, travel- 
ling, or buying a home. 

So—anyway you look at it—isn’t it 
smart to buy every single U. S. Bond 
you can possibly afford! 


SAVE THE EASY WAY...BUY YOUR BONDS THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 
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ARE WE WAKING UP TOO LATE? 


One of the facts of life we sometimes forget 
is the need for production. 

We can’t sell what we don’t produce, to 
anybody at any price. 

Labor, without production, cannot pros- 
per, regardless of wage rates. 

Management, without production, will 
have nothing to manage except liquidation. 

Capital, without production, becomes 
merely money. And money is worth only 
what you can get for it. 

Government, without production, cannot 
win a war or maintain a peace. Without 
production, government cannot even main- 
tain itself, 


Right now, we're all busy putting ob- 


stacles in the other fellow’s road. Most of 
these obstacles are man-made. They’re 
artificial—and useless. 
Does anybody—labor, management, cap- 
ital or government—have the right to be a 
dog in the manger? 

We can agree, as easily as we can dis- 
agree, in all these arguments that are hold- 
ing up production. 


Let’s wake up, before it is too late. Let’s 


produce. 








Ez 


This organization of over a hundred trained engineers has twenty- 
seven years of consulting management engineering experience. 
We invite you to write for more information, or to request 


a personal interview in your office. 


TRUNDLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio, Bulkley Building 


CHICAGO, City National Bank Building, NEW YORK, Graybar Building, 
208 S. La Salle Street 420 Lexington Avenue 


THE 














